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Now You Don't Have To Buy 
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MULTE VOLUMe SET 
COUNTS AS 
Ont 800K 


There’s never been an offer like this and only 


the Literary Guild makes it. It’s this simple: Browse 

through the ad. Pick out the 4 new books you want 
right now. Send in the coupon. Those 4 books are 
yours for only $1, plus shipping and handling. Then 
take as long as you like to buy 4 more or as many as you like. As a 
Guild member, you save 30% or more off publishers’ prices on almost 
every book you buy from the dozens offered in the free Literary Guild 
magazine. You don’t have to buy a book a month, or even 4 a year. Join 





Choose 4 now for $1 
Choose 4 more 


whenever you want 


2279, THE WORD 

Irving Wallace. 

(Pub, edition, $7.95) 

1495. THE GAME OF 

THE FOXES Ladislas Farago. 
(Pub. edition, $11.95) 
8235, THE WINDS OF WAR 
Herman Wouk. 

(Pub. edition, $10.00) 
3129. THE MOON'S A 
BALLOON David Niven. 
(Publ. edition, $7.95) 

1826. 11 HARROWHOUSE 
Gerald A. Browne. 

(Pub. edition, $6.95) 

2642. DARK HORSE 
Fletcher Knebel. 

(Pub. edition, $7.95) 

1024. THE BLUE KNIGHT 
loseph Wambaugh. 

(Pub. edition, $7.95! 

0661, CAPTAINS AND 

THE KINGS Taylor Caldwell. 
(Pub. edition, $8.95) 

0844. THE NICK ADAMS 
STORIES Ernest Hemingway. 
(Pub, edition, $7.95) 

8326. OPEN MARRIAGE 
Nena O'Neill and 

George O'Neill. 

(Puly. edition, $6.95) 

1560, BRING ME A UNICORN 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 
(Pub, Edition, $6.95) 


The Guild offers its own complete, hardbound editions, sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and save members even more. 


8227. TRACY AND HEPBURN 
Garson Kanin. 

(Pub. edition, $7.95) 

2402. F. Scott Fitzgerald: 
TENDER 1S THE NIGHT, 
THIS SIDE OF PARADISE, 
THE GREAT GATSBY, 

THE LAST TYCOON 

4 vols. count as 1 choice. 
{Pub. editions, $16.35) 
3335, CIVILISATION 
Kenneth Clark. 

{Pub. edition, $15.00) 
3434, HOAX 

Lewis Chester, Stephen Fay 
and Magnus Linklater. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 
2592. GEORGE S. KAUFMAN: 
AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT 
Howard Teichman. 

(Pub. edition, $10.00) 
1446, THE EXORCIST 
William Peter Blatty. 

(Pub. edition, $6.95) 

4135, THE NEW YORK TIMES 
INTERNATIONAL COOKBOOK 
Craig Claiborne. 

(Pub. edition, $12.50) 
3350, INTIMATE BEHAVIOUR 
Desmond Morris. 

(Pub. edition $6.95) 

7963. THE SUPERLAWYERS 
joseph C. Goulden. 

(Pub. edition, $8.95) 


the Literary Guild today. Get the best new books at the best prices. 


3111. SCORING 

Dan Greenburg. 

(Pub. edition, $6.95) 
2659, IN THE NAME OF 
PROFIT Profiles in 
Corporate irresponsibility 
Robert L. Heilbroner et al. 
(Pub. edition, $6.95) 
0141, THE GODFATHER 
PAPERS Mario Puzo. 
(Pub, edition, $6.95) 
0026, HAMMOND 
CONTEMPORARY 

WORLD ATLAS 

(Pub. edition, $12.50) 
0059, 0 JERUSALEM! 
Larry Collins and 
Dominique Lapierre. 
(Pub. edition, $10.00) 
3541. A POPULIST 
MANIFESTO: THE MAKING 
OF A NEW MAJORITY 

Jack Newfield and 

Jeff Greenfield. 

(Pub. edition, $5.95) 
2733, THE GIRLS IN THE 
OFFICE jack Olsen. 

(Pub, edition, $7.95) 
2691. William Faulkner: 
SANCTUARY, AS | LAY DYING, 
THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 
LIGHT IN AUGUST. 

4 vols. count as 1 choice. 
(Pub, editions, $20.80) 


3814, HOW TO GO TO WORK 
WHEN YOUR HUSBAND IS 
AGAINST IT, YOUR CHILDREN 
AREN'T OLD ENOUGH, AND 
THERE’S NOTHING YOU CAN 
DO ANYHOW 

Felice N. Schwartz. 

(Pub. edition, $8.95) 

2063. MY NAME IS 

ASHER LEV Chaim Potok. 
(Pub. edition, $7.95) 
3046. WHEELS 

Arthur Hailey. 

(Pub. edition, $7.95) 
0182. THE GREAT NOVELS 
OF ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
The Sun Also Rises, 

For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
A Farewell to Arms. 

3 vols, count as 1 choice 
(Pub. editions, $13.95) 


2055. THE OPTIMIST’S 
DAUGHTER 

Eudora Welty. 

(Pub. edition, $5.95) 

1156. MONDAY THE RABBI 
TOOK OFF Harry Kemelman. 
(Pub. Edition, $5.95) 

3566. BEFORE THE DELUGE 
Otto Friedrich. 

(Pub. edition, $10.00) 
8151, THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF KNITTING 
Barbara Abbey. 

(Pub. edition, $12.95) 
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The Literary Guild 


G Dept. BL 262,Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Please accept my application for membership in the Literary Guild. 
Send me the 4 books or sets whose numbers | have printed in the 
boxes below. Bill me only $1 plus shipping and handling. If not 
happy, | may return them in 10 days, cancel this membership, and 
owe nothing 

1 need not buy a book a month. | onty have to select 4, whenever} 
like, out of the hundreds offered me in the Literary Guild magazine 
sent free approximately every 4 weeks. After 4 purchases, | may 
resign at any time. 

If Lwant the monthly selection | need do nothing and it will be sent 
automatically. if | prefer an alternate —or no book at all—| need 
onty return the handy return form you send me by the date specified. 

Prices of books will average 30% below publishers’ editions —plus 
shipping and handling. As a member, | may also take advantage of 
the Guild's fabulous bonus plan and special sales, which offer 
savings of 70% and more. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Mos", manufacturers of “name” consumer goods adore public- 
ity for the obvious reason; Polaroid and its president, Edwin 
Land, have always preferred strict privacy. So it was with a sense of 
duty rather than hope that Correspondent Philip Taubman began 
coaxing cooperation from Polaroid last January. It was not until 
April that Taubman began to make headway. Then he found that 
the company “was like a virgin who can’t decide how far to go on 
her first serious date.” 

Scientists and engineers went far enough. They showed Taub- 
man plans and laboratories never before seen by a journalist. He 
was even dressed in white plastic for a visit to a sterile room where 
color negative film is coated. Yet the company is so protective of its 
secrets that Taubman’s escort, a Polaroid vice president, was barred 
from part of one building because he lacked the proper badge. 

Land himself remained elusive for weeks, finally giving Taub- 
man less than a day’s notice for an interview. The 
father of instant photography allowed 24 hrs. of 
conversation—brief by the standard of most in- 
terviews with TIME cover subjects, but longer than 
he had ever spent with a reporter before. Asso- 
ciate Editor William Doerner, who wrote the cover 
story, had seen Land in his role as business exec- 
utive addressing stockholders. “Through this in- 
terview,” says Doerner, “you see a different Land, 
a lover of photography as art rather than com- 
merce. I take cameras pretty seriously as a hobby, 
and now I'm better able to understand why.” 

. 

Last week TIME’s advertising/ marketing rep- 
resentatives from round the world met in New 
York City for the first international sales con- 
ference in seven years. The edition of TIME you 
WILLIAM DOERNER Fe now reading is one of six—for the USS., 

Canada, Latin America, the Atlantic area, Asia 
and the South Pacific. This year more than 2,000 companies will 
buy advertising space in the international editions alone, choosing 
from among more than 100 regional advertising sub-editions in 
order to reach specific segments of a truly multinational audience: 
of TIME’s more than 5,000,000 readers outside the U.S., only 10% 
are Americans. 

To help advertisers get full benefit from TiMe’s flexibility, our 
representatives from Melbourne to Montreal to Milan must be as 
knowledgeable about international marketing, economics and pol- 
itics as they are about the magazine. So in this week’s meetings they 
exchanged information and ideas not only with TIME’s correspon- 
dents, editors and senior executives, but also with a roster of in- 
dustrial and financial experts and Government officials. One day 
was spent in Washington, where the group lunched with Treasury 
Deputy Secretary Charls E. Walker. All of which, | am sure, will 
help our representatives serve our clients round the world—and ul- 
timately our readers. 


MICHAEL ABRAMSON 
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The Cover: Edwin Land, photographed by Alfred Eisenstaedt 
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Editor-in-Chief: Hedley Donovan 

Chairman of the Board: Andrew Heiskell 
President: Jomes R. Shepley 

Chairman Executive Committee: James A. Linen 
Editorial Director: Louis Bonks 

Vice Chairman: Roy E. Larsen 





MANAGING EDITOR 
Henry Anatole Grunwald 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITORS 
Edward L. Jamieson, Richard M. Seamon 


SENIOR EDITORS 
A.T. Boker, Laurence |. Borrett, Ruth Brine, John T. Elson, Timothy Foote, Ortc 
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ART DIRECTOR 
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John Wayne at 30,000 feet is nothing like 
the Saturday matinee 

And the 747 is nothing like anything 

else in the sky either 

It's a family plane 

To be enjoyed by kids who hate to 


travel and parent 





ho lose their patience 
over backseat squabbles 

You won't have to dream up games like 
counting telephone poles or playing 


alphabet billboar« 
There will be no restroom stops. No 


rreasy spoons. No mid-city traffic jams 


No No Vacancy signs 


Everybody arrives rested and days ahead 






he family auto schedule 

Actually, there’s more for a kid to do 

on a 747 than can be accomplished on one 
trip. Soft drinks. Stereo. Movies 
Magazines. Great food. And nice people 
When they get the squiggles, let them 
wander the 747. It’s just like exploring a 
luxury hotel lobby 

Make this vacation a real vacation 

On a 747. Your favorite airline has special 
| packages. All are rated GP 


SOEMMG FAT 





Take the 
family to the 
movies. 





Hotpoint’ new 


portable air conditioner for $99.95. 
You can take it. Orleave it. 






WLLL 


MODEL AHTQ304 


*Manufacturers suggested retail. Price optional with dealers 


Hotpoint introduces an 
exciting new concept in room air 
conditioning. We call it Personal 
Porta-Cool, 

It’s revolutionary because you 
can take it from room to room as 
simply as you would carry a suit- 
case. You see, it has a built-in 
handle and weighs only 
43 pounds. 

You've never seen anything like 
it. The whole thing is only 10% 
inches deep, so it doesn’t stick 
out like a sore thumb—either in 
the room or outside the house. 

And the new Personal Porta- 
Cool has the capacity to cool 
a bedroom at night. Or the den 
while you're watching TV. 


You can install it in most 
windows in less than two 
minutes and it plugs into any 
3-pronged 115 volt outlet. Set it 
anywhere on the 8-position 
thermostat and it automatically 
maintains the selected cooling 
level. 


The amazing new Personal 
Porta-Cool is only one part of a 
complete line of room air 
conditioners made by Hotpoint. 

And like every other Hotpoint 
appliance—washers and dryers, 
ranges, dishwashers, com- 
pactors, disposers, refrigerators 
and freezers—they are built fora 
life of dependable performance. 

And Hotpoint doesn’t love you 
when you buy an appliance and 
leave you when it comes to 
service. Should anything keep a 
Hotpoint appliance from doing 
its job, a telephone call will 
bring a Hotpoint factory-trained 
serviceman to your door. And 
that’s a promise. 


Hotpoint. 
mer care. 
Everywhere. 


Fast, dependable service. 











“You can do business in 
any economy, if you 
work at ithard enough’ 





There are many reasons for Cushman & 
Wakefield’s growth in the Midwest to a position 
of leadership in every phase of commercial and 
industrial real estate, including building 
management. But the statement quoted above 
goes straight to the heart of the matter: 
Business won't come to you—you've got to go 
after it. And when men are willing to work at it 
hard enough, they will create new business— 
under any economic circumstances 

In fact, it's been our experience that the more 
difficult the going gets, the more our clients 
benefit from Cushman & Wakefield's depth of 
experience, know-how, creativity and contacts. 
This philosophy explains why Cushman & 
Wakefield was selected to serve as project 
consultant, renting and managing agent for 
Sears Tower in Chicago and for Detroit’s 
Executive Plaza building. Why we were the 
broker in one of the largest single office leases 
ever signed—Chase Manhattan's $200-million 


Garden City, L.!.; Houston; Los Angeles. Lyndhurst, N.J.; New 


lease at 1 New York Plaza. And why we were 
chosen to serve as project developer and 
leasing and managing agent for the ARCO 
Plaza building in Los Angeles. 

Today, in the Midwest and nationwide, 
Cushman & Wakefield is aleader in developing, 
consulting, leasing, managing, sales 
brokerage, office building operation, office 
planning, site selecting, insurance and 
appraisal. If you have a question or problem in 
any of these areas, see the men who know. The 
men at Cushman & Wakefield 


WAKEFIELD 


Cushman & Wakefield, Inc , 875 N. Michigan Ave , Chicag 60611, Te 


(312) 944-5033. Other office Atlanta; Boca Raton; Detroit 


York City; Philadelphia; Phoenix, San Frar an Juan. Puerto Ric 








Southern 
Airways 


the nice way to 


Memphis: the most non-stop Jets 
from close-in Midway Airport. 


Leave 7:40 am, 11:20 am or 6:40 pm. Delicious meals served. Fare only $45. 


Huntsville, Birmingham: 
the only morning Thru-Jet service. 


Leave 7:40 am. Fares only $46 to Huntsville, $50 to Birmingham 


Also Thru-Jets to Columbus, Miss., Greenville, Miss., Monroe, Baton 
Rouge, Jackson/Vicksburg, Montgomery, Mobile and Gulfport/Biloxi. 


Isn't it nicer to fly in comfort? We think so. That's 
why we offer roomier, 2 and 3 seating at the same 
fare as the other guy’s Day Jet Tourist. 


And it's good to save money, too. You can with 
us. Ask about our low-cost fare deals: “Long 
Weekend Fare”, Family Plan, “Discover Amer- 
ica”, Group 10 Fare, or our special fares for Mili- 
tary and Youths. 





Convenient schedules, roomier seating, money- 
saving fare deals, aren't these pleasant ways to 
treat people? 


For reservations see your Travel Agent or call 
Southern at 726-6273. Outside Chicago dial toll- 
free 800-241-9385. Or visit our ticket office 
closest to you: Conrad-Hilton Lobby, 33 N. Dear- 
born St., Hancock Center, 208 S. LaSalle St., 
445 N. Michigan Ave., 310 S. Michigan Ave., 35 
E. Monroe St., O'HareInn, Regency Hyatt House. 


‘South : ern Airways 


We serve the nicest people 


the very nicest way we 


know. 





Avis has 
aluxury wagon. 


You can take it 
and leave It. 


It’s Chrysler’s famous Town & Country—a big, handsome, 
impressive, air-conditioned station wagon. It’s just the car to carry a 
vacationing family across the country in utter comfort and safety. 

But the same 
miles that are so | 
wonderful in one 
direction can be 
grueling miles to 
repeat. So Avis lets you 
drive in one direction and fly in the other. 

Sounds like a good idea, doesn’t it? Well, here’s how you do it and 
how much it costs. You simply reserve the Town & Country wagon at any 
Avis station in the continental U.S. and leave it at any Avis station in the 
continental U.S. without additional charge. Even if you start out in 
Maine and leave it in Texas. 

As for“how much’: It’s $149 per week, 1,000 miles at no extra cost, 
excess miles II€ per mile; you pay for the gas. Additional days are $21 each, 
150 miles at no extra cost, additional hours are $4. (Sorry, no discounts.) 


Avis. We try harder. 












AVIS RENT ACAR SYSTEM, INC 








Tax-free, 
Municipal Bonds! 


The First National Bank of Chicago maintains 
an active market in general obligation tax- 
exempt municipal bonds. 

Ask our expert staff to review your bond 
portfolio now. Just clip out this coupon and 
send it in today. 


~~~ THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO/BOND DEPT. —-- 
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! ONE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA, ft) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60670 
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Sauza is the 
largest-selling 
Tequila in 

MY (o.¢(ee 


and the world. 


At last you can get the 
Tequila that Mexicans 
prefer. They che . 


Tequila Sauza more often 
than they do any other 
Tequila made. 


hen in Me 
the T 


Nery ir 


Tequila Sauza 80 proof. Sole Dist. U.S.A. Munson Shaw Co., N.Y 








Can Italy Be Saved? 


Sir / Your Essay “Can Italy Be Saved from 
Itself?” [June 5] proves what my professor 
of medieval history has maintained all 
along: in 1500 Western Europe should have 
been roped off as a historic preservation 
area. Modern life could have grown up in 
the “suburbs,” and we would be spared the 
spectacle of cars being elevated like the 
Host before the altars of Romanesque 
churches 

GAIL WHITE 

New Orleans 


Sir / Artisans of Florence and Rome, I beg 
you, do not restore the Pieta! 

Since Michelangelo intended his work 
to invoke pity in the mind of the beholder 
Iet his damaged Pieta convey in its broken 
ness an added dimension of pity 

Pity for the sickness in the mind of him 
who must destroy as a means of coping with 
a world he no longer understands; or pity 
for him who destroys because he feels the 
world has forsaken him 

DICKIES. ALLEN 

Pacific Palisades, Calif 


Sir / On a trip to Italy last summer, I was 
dismayed and sickened at the unkempt sight 
of Rome and its historical monuments. It 
seemed as though the Italians had very lit 
tle pride in their priceless surroundings. Per 
haps one of the things I will most remem 
ber about Rome is that while standing in 
the Colosseum in the midst of newspapers 
magazines and watermelon rinds, I watched 
as a man fed perhaps 30 cats, which were ap 
parently being kept in order to control the 
rat population 

CHERYL GOSSETTE 

New Bremen, Ohio 


Sir / 1 must commend Robert Hughes’ Es 
say. I too have observed the slow cultural 
suicide of Italy. The destruction of Italian 
art is a disaster because it is one of the few 
human creations with universal appeal. Un 
like the beer can-disposable, faddish art of 
today, a Bernini or Leonardo has a unique 
timeless quality 

I propose that foreign governments 
and individuals withhold all further aid to 
Italy for conservation and restoration proj 
ects until there is a drastic and documented 
change in Italian laws and attitudes. As an 
alternative, I suggest that all major art 
works should be placed under the direct su 
pervision of the United Nations 

FELIX WELNER 

Rome 


After the Summit 


Sir / Why shouldn't President Nixon be 
well received in Peking and Moscow [June 
5]? They never had it so good. Every day 
the Viet Nam War is prolonged, we exhaust 
more of our resources; and every day it goes 
on with its murderous bombings. we add to 
the disdain in which we are held by prac 
tically all the nations of the world. No Ma 
chiavellian Communist could have de 
signed a better trap to ruin us. And the 
dilemma will not end with the coming of 
pose for we will be obliged to provide bil 
ions of dollars for the restoration of a war 
torn land 

A.L.STRAND 

Corvallis, Ore 


Sir / The seeming unimportance of Viet 
Nam at the Moscow summit was regretta 


ble. As long as potential confrontations 
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How to read an envelope. 


A printed envelope tells you the 
sender is in business. He buys his 
stationery in bulk, which means 
he anticipates his needs and 
plans ahead. Just how good a 
businessman he is can be told 
from the rest of the envelope 


The meter ad tells you the sender runs a tight 
ship. He even knows how to get extra mileage 
from his postage. By using his postage meter to 
print an ad alongside the postage, his letter puts 
in a good word for him even before it’s opened 





The use of a Pitney Bowes Pos- 
tage Meter telis you the sender 
considers his mail! important. He 
wants it to have a businesslike 
appearance and get where it's 
going as fast as possible. The 
morale in his office is high, since 
he's eliminated the mess and 
bother of stamps, and time-con- 
. suming trips to the Post Office 





This window reveals that the 
sender uses a handy ledger card 
billing system to send out his 
monthly bills. He copies the led- 
ger cards on a Pitney Bowes 
Copier. Folds and inserts the 
copies automatically into window 
envelopes, using a Pitney Bowes 
Folder/Inserter. And prints the 
postage with a Pitney Bowes Pos- 
tage Meter. Quickly and easily 





If you dusted this letter for fingerprints, you'd 
probably discover fewer than usual, Because 
metered mail gets handled less at the Post Of- 
fice. That's because it gets cancelled, dated 
and postmarked right in the postage meter, by 
the sender, Which means less work for the Post 
Office. More speed for the mail For more information write Pitney Bowes. 1275 
Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904, or call 
one of our 190 offices throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. Postage Meters, Mailing Equipment 
Counters and Imprinters, Addresser-Printers, 
Labeling and Marking Systems. 


alt .. 
Fre Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper 





John is the new District 
Manager for U.S. Steel Supply in 
Chicago. And reliable service is 
his number one priority here. 

He knows your business 
depends on you keeping your word. 
He knows you need an honest 
answer, a firm commitment, and 
complete steel shipments with all the 
necessary papers. Not a lot of rosy 
promises. 

That's the only way John does 
business. 


We want to work for you. 





When John Long says you'll 
have the steel, you’ve got it. 

















Actually, chances are excel- 
lent you'll find exactly the steel you 
need right in our stocks. or available 
overnight. After all, we can draw on 
the largest stocks in Chicago. 

We're also set up to give any 
pre-processing help you need 
Shearing, slitting, sawing, burning— 
you name it, our experienced, full- 
time operators will do it. And do it 
right. 

We want to work for you. 

If you want to give us a try, phone 
John Long, District Manager, at 
(312) 646-3211. Or write to U.S. 
Steel Supply, P.O. Box 7310, 
Chicago, Ill. 60680. 


U.S. Steel Supply 


Division of United States Steel 


TRADE MARE 




















The Los Angeles 


Expressway 
Gate 


Di2 











At Continental Airlines we take a good deal of pride in being the leader in having made life 
easier and better for business travelers. But we've never been prouder than we are of our 
latest innovation, the Los Angeles Expressway. It's a whole new approach to traveling 
between Chicago and Los Angeles. Our thinking is this: as an important businessman you've 
got more important things to worry about than your ticket, your gate number, your bags, 
your seat and your diet. Try it once and you'll never go back to ordinary flying again 


Just look for the Expressway signs. Expressway Check-in: At the curb. Expressway Green 
baggage tags mean special handling. Expressway Ticketing: Our Director of Passenger 
Service will ticket you on board if you arrive at the last minute. Expressway Valet: Exclusive 
Expressway space for garment bags and hand luggage on our DC-10s and 747s. Expressway 
Doubles: Twice as big—at the regular cocktail price in Coach and Economy. Expressway 
Planes: In just a few weeks, most all planes on the Los Angeles Expressway will be DC-10s 
and 747s. That means more room, more quiet, more relaxation. Plus our famous Polynesian 
Pub for Coach passengers. Expressway Innovations: We're going to keep improving the Los 
Angeles Expressway. We'll be trying out wine-tasting flights, make-your-own-sandwich 
flights, new entrees. Special menus for kids. Anything that makes it better for you. For 
information and reservations call your travel agent or Continental at 686-6500. 


The Los Angeles Expressway only on 
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The Proud Bird with the Golden Tail 





( Expressway non-stops to Los Angeles 


Leave Arrive Equipment 





Note: all flights subject to change \ 


If youre 
a businessman 
looking for luxury 
in London, stop at 
The Carlton Tower. 


Here’s where you'll find every- 
thing you're used to in American 
comfort—with all the spirit of 
English innkeeping tradition. 

Beautiful rooms. Indulgent 
chefs. Extremely personal (and 
extremely responsive) service. 
And all the prestige and conve- 
nience of the best address in 
London. 

When we say “luxury”, we 
mean business. Make your reser- 
vations with American efficiency 
and British aplomb. 


THE CARLTON TOWER, 


A LEA MOTEL 


Cadogan Place, London 





For reservations call your travel agent or 
Hetland & Stevens (312) FR 2-4383. 





RUSH JAY WARD $14.95 AND 
-- JAY-WARD WILL RUSH YOU 





THE BULLWINKLE WATCH! 


Here's the gteatest watch value ever offered! It's Jay 
Word's Magnificent Moose BULLWINKLE! In 5 mind- 
boggling colors! Spiffy up your wrist with this happy 
watch! 17-JEWELS! (JEWELS INCREASE ACCURACY 
AND PROLONG LIFE!) 
SHOCK-RESISTANT! 
WATER-RESISTANT! POL- 
ISHED CHROME CASE! 
BLACK LEATHER BAND! All 
this for just $14.95! DUD. 
LEY DO-RIGHT WATCHES, 
TOO! Same happy watch! 
Some greot price! 





f—-—-—-- 
1 JAY WARD PRODUCTIONS, 8218 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 99008 fi 
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LETTERS 






ist, there can be no real détenie. It ap- 

ars that Mr. Nixon has his schedule con- 
used: it is high time that we withdraw from 

a war that the vast majority of America does 

not want to be in. Perhaps then the friend- 
ship between the U.S. and the Soviet Union 

can be developed to its full extent. 

ROBERT J. TOMA 

Falls Church, Va. 


e 


Sir / “The Strangest Summit” should re- 
mind us that adjacent to every summit is 
an abyss into which we can plunge. There 
are “agreements” over relative trifles, but 
no change of positions on matters of life 
and death (Indochina). Nixon has played 
Russian roulette from his usual position-of- 
strength seat. 

Is it but a matter of time until the ham 
mer in Nixon's pistol hits the cap of a live 
cartridge? If so, there will be a meeting in 
the abyss. not at the summit 

FULTON PACE. , , : 

Holly Hill, Fla 


Sir / The Nixon initiative in China and the 
Soviet Union may solve little in Viet Nam, 
but it is a significant step in changing the na 
ture of the international system which 
makes such tragedies necessary. It would be 
the ultimate irony if the man characterized 
as a“ warmonger’ were to become the lead 
er of an era which saw the superpowers in- 
teracting to form a more peaceful world 
community by resolving the ideological 
rifts that force both of us to manipulate the 
fates of smaller countries for our respective 
national securities. 

One may perhaps surmise that history 
may judge Richard Nixon much less severe- 
ly than do his contemporaries 

JOHN C_ JAMES 

Lindenwold, NJ 


White Slavery 


Sir / lt is a shame to think that there are 
such goings on as white slavery in the U.S. 
{June 5} and that men support and patron- 
ize it as they do. | am a high school junior. 
and it was a fantastic blow te see men (sup 
posedly) in my. Qwn generation dreat girls 
with such utter disrespect as you reported 

NICK! MILLER 

Erie, Pa 


Sir / It would be fitting for those anti-abor 
tionists in New York to adopt some of those 
poor girls described in your story on white 
slavery. rather than to insist that more be 
born to end up the same way 

They seem to think every seed has a 
God-given right to live but forget all those 
living a hell on earth 

J1,. NORTHRUP 

Lakeland. Fla. 


Sir / Your article “White Slavery, 1972 
was written in such obscene, filthy termi 
nology that I was ashamed to bring the mag 
azine into our home 

CLARENCE CARLSON 

Iron Mountain, Mich 


Caring for the Aged 


Sir / Your two stories “Toward a Better 
Death” and “Aging Disgracefully” [June 5] 
had a particular poignancy for me. since | 
lost my mother just four weeks ago. My 
mother shared our home for 20 years. and 
there wasn't a moment when she didn't 
know that she was loved and needed and 
wanted 

Because this great lady bequeathed her 
body to the University of Minnesota for 
medical research, we had indeed discussed 
death and dying in great detail; thereby. she 





relieved us of all of the usual trauma sur- 
rounding the loss of a dear one 
MRS. LAWRENCE P_ JOHNSON 
Mahtomedi, Minn 


Sir / It would seem hard to believe we can 
‘treat [dying] patients as human beings 
whose thoughts and preferences matter.” 
Hell. most folks don’t even treat healthy 
people that way. 

LOUIS SAINT 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Sir / The photo of the two elderly people in 
the garden of a Yokohama nursing home is 
almost more than one can bear to look at 

But we, too, are guilty of treating our 
elderly shamelessly. A young girl reported 
al a nursing home for work. She asked the 
nurse at the desk to which ward she was as- 
signed for the day. The nurse pointed to 
what she called the “vegetable bin.” 

SONJA BIERSTED 

West Reading. Pa 


Serious Matters 


Sir / 1 am surprised that the only informa 
tion you gave about the third UNCTAD 
was in connection with the price of Scotch 
and brothels 

I am very proud, as are all Chileans, 
to have contributed to the care of the del- 
egates and U.N. staff and to have demon- 
strated that we are an organized country 
that can put up a conference building in nine 
months and make this conference one of the 
better organized ones. 

GERMAN HEVIA ASTORQUIZA 

Banco del Estado de Chile 

Santiago 


Sir / Time's reputation is founded on far 
better coverage than that accorded the third 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development in “Those Hot Chile Nights’ 
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LETTERS 


[May 29]. The emphasis on bar and broth- 
el belies the seriousness of the matters at 
stake. If the world is ever to achieve peace 
ful development. it will come more through 
the success of ventures like UNCTAD than 
through Nixon-Brezhnev talks. Until inter 
national trade relations have been estab- 
lished on an equitable basis. the tre 
of Viet Nam and Bangladesh will go on re 
peating themselves. A more incisive anal 
ysis of UNCTAD’s failure would have been 
appreciated 

REGINALD MCQUAID 

Richmond. Prince Edward Island 








Sir / If there is a Pulitzer or other prize for 
the man who said it all in one sentence 
it should go to whoever wrote of the 
UNCTAD in Santiago that “The confer 
ence presumes that the US. is a giant cow 
and that there should be a teat for every de 
veloping country in the world 

EARL B MILLARD 

Santa Barbara, Calif 


Don’t Knock It 


Sir /1 was very disappointed that such a 
splendid issue of Time should have been 
spoiled by the one-sided attack on the An 
glo-French supersonic Concorde [May 29] 

The majority of British and French 
taxpayers are in favor of the project by vir 
tue of confidence in both governments who 
are sponsoring the venture. Your American 
airlines will have the choice to buy or not 
to buy it. so please don't Knock mt! 

BARRY T_LANGRIDGI 

London 


Sir / Your latest report on the supersonic 
Concorde and the anecdote about its being 
too heavy to travel today can only be a poor 
attempt at humor. One can only assume that 
your minds are so narrow that one has to 
prize your ears apart with a bread knife 

America is past its world industrial, 
financial and political dominance 

STEPHENS GE 

Chapleau, Ont 


Sir / The Concorde is a commercial calam- 
ity. Itreverses decades of air transport prog 
ress. namely increased speed combined with 
greater efficiency to produce lower fares 
Any airline operating the Concorde would 
be forced to cross-subsidize it, Le... raise sub 
sonic fares. | hope no airport operator 
the U.S. would be foolish enough to | 
this noisy. smoky. expensive pre-ecolo; 
awareness De Gaulle legacy land 
CHARLES H.GESSNER 
Marblehead. Mass 
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Come to “ Te 
Marlboro 
Country, \" 


Marlboro Red 
or Longhorn 100's— 
you get a lotto like. “ 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined That 
Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








The one reason for choosing Cadillac that nobody talks about. 


A lot of people will give you a lot of convincing 1 it isn't talked about much, it’s no less real. 
reasons for buying a Cadillac. They talk about the all it reliability. Peace of mind. That feeling of con- 
way it looks and rides. About Cadillac performance fidence in knowing you are driving the car of cars 
and comfort. About valu hat Cadillac resale va Your authorized Cadillac dealer invites you to expe- 
ue is traditionally tl highest of any car builtin the ience the feeling for yourself. It could be the most 


land. Good reasons all. Yet, there is another. And VAT s reason of all 
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Something else worth talking about. 











When 3,500 cardiologists 


met recently in Chicago, they ate 


just what the doctor ordered. 





At their 21st annual meeting, The American College of Cardiology requested 
that The Conrad Hilton Hotel a meals low in saturated fat and cholesterol. 


And at the request of The College 


The American College of Cardiol- 
ogy: heart specialists who practice 
what they preach . .. that eating 


Fleischmann 


Margarine 





Another fine product of Wandaid Brands 


meals low in cholesterol and low in 
saturated fat is better for us. All of us. 

That’s why The College re- 
quested low saturated fat meals and 
Fleischmann’s* Margarine. 

Fleischmann’s Margarine is so 
delicious. It’s sensible, too, because 
Fleischmann’s is high in liquid corn 
oil so it’s low in saturated fat. 

You may not be a cardiologist, 
but you can eat like one. Fleisch- 
mann’s offers you this booklet: 
Dietary Control of Cholesterol. It’s 
packed with important facts and 75 
delicious, “easy to prepare” recipes 
for low saturated fat, low cholesterol 
meals for your family. 


Fleischmann’s e. 


It makes sensible eating delicious. 


e spread served was Fleischmann’s Margarine. 


Send today for your copy of 
Dietary Control of Cholesterol. 
Only 506. You wont believe 
how delicious sensible eating can be. 





po-ct rrr 
| Fleischmann’s 

| P.O. Box 1323 

| Elm City 

| North Carolina 

| 27822 

| Enclosed is 50¢ in cash. 

| Please rush my copy of 

Dietary Control of Cholesterol. 

| NAME 

| 

| ADDRESS__ 

i 

I 

| state zIP 

[ ——  — 


Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. Offer good while 
supply lasts. Offer void where prohibited of re- 
stricted by law. Orders without Zip Code cannot 
be accepted. Offer good only in U.S.A 








Add the reflexes of 
electronic fuel injection 
to the agility of 
front-wheel drive and 
youve got 
one hell of a machine. 


Introducing the Renault 17 
Sports Coupe. 











*Suggested price P.O.E. Slightly higher on the West Coast. Freight, taxes, options and preparation additiona!. Renault, Inc., 100 Sylvan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632. 


Either refinement alone would make for a 
markedly better sports coupe. Together they 
knock the competition on its...ears. 

The Bosch fuel injection system takes con- 
tinuous readings on variables like engine 
temperature, intake manifold pressure and 
r.p.m.’s, and feeds the data into an electronic 

“brain” composed of 220 components, includ- 
ing transistors and diodes. 

The net result is a fantastically responsive 
gas pedal. Immediate. Unbalky. As advanced 
as the car it propels. 

If fuel injection is a better way to make an 
engine go, front-wheel drive is a better way 
to make a car go. Front-wheel drive allows 
our Sports Coupe to gobble up curves, ignore 
crosswinds, and sneer at ice and snow. 

To round out the sheer joy of handling this 
machine, it also comes packed with these 
standard features: 4-on-the-floor synchromesh 
gear box, rack-and-pinion steering, steel- 
belted radial tires, OHV hemi-head engine 
that does 0-60 in 11.9 seconds, power-assisted 
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disc brakes all around, tachometer, electric 
windows, rear window defogger, molded buck- 
et seats, carpeting, and tinted d glass. We could 
go on. $4,175* 


The new Renault 15 Coupe. 
At $3,325* the Coupe is a most tempting 
alternative. While it doesn’t have all the sophis- 
tications of the Sports Coupe, it does have the 
same front-wheel drive, steering and gear box. 
Which means it'll drive circles around every 
sport coupe: around. Except one. 





World's largest producer of front-wheel drive cars. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Hanky-Panky 


When the President of the US 
makes a sudden, unexplained move dur- 
ing what is supposed to be a weekend 
of rest, it sends a ripple of consterna- 
tion across the land. That is what hap- 
pened when President Nixon, relaxing 
at his Camp David, Md., retreat, 
snatched up his briefcase, dashed to his 
helicopter and zipped back to the White 
House. Left behind were reporters, staff 
aides, his wife and a house guest. 

To make matters murkier, White 
House spokesmen offered the lamest ex- 
cuses. Speculation mounted. Surely the 
balloon could not have gone up? No, it 
had not, but the summer pollen count 
had. Quite simply, the President was es- 
caping from the pollen hanging heavy 
over Camp David. Indeed, one wonders 
at the effort to cover up the President's 
allergy. Millions of Americans who 
have itched and sneezed through the 
ragweed season would understand, sym 
pathize and even take a measure of 
comfort in Knowing that the President, 
with all the perquisites of office and in- 
house physicians, suffers just like any- 
one else at hay-fever time 





BASIL & HIS MOTHER REUNITED 
The search goes on. 
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Sale of the Centuries 


Yes sir, folks, step right up, today 
only, one per customer, all sales final, 
for the price of eight crisp $10 bills or 
four used 20s, get your red-hot $100 
bills! 

Chicago's United America Bank 
needed no such carny-barker approach 
to create a run on the bank. To cel- 
ebrate the firm’s tenth anniversary, of- 
ficials decided to forgo the standard pro- 
motional hoopla and instead advertised 
a money sale. Each of the first 35 cus- 
tomers in line last Wednesday morning 
got to purchase a $100 bill for $80, 
There were similar sales of descending 
denominations capped by the sale of 
1,800 silver dollars at half price 

The gimmick was not lost on Chi- 
cago bargain hunters. The most enter- 
prising among them were the four John- 
son brothers: Linton, Wallace, Ron and 
Carl, who managed to be the first four 
in line. They planned their vigil care- 
fully, arriving at the bank's door at clos- 
ing time the day before the sale. Said 
Linton, the eldest at 24: “We had all 
we needed, We brought some sandwich- 
es for dinner and breakfast and a rec- 
ord player with some of our sounds.” 
The Johnsons made a party of it, danc- 
ing and singing through the night 

Other members of the United 35 
dozed in sleeping bags, played cards and 
listened to radios. The sale was over in 
two hours, costing the bank only $2,740 
Bank President John L. Cooley has re- 
ceived phone calls from other bank 
managers who said they would like to 
give the gambit a try. Check your local 
listings for time and place 


He’s Mine. No, He’s Mine 


On a recent warm evening in Key 
West, Fla., a sandy-haired, blue-eyed 
teen-age boy swam ashore carrying a 
compass, knife and can opener. He lat- 
er appeared at a highway-patrol office 
and told the authorities, tearfully, that 
he did not know who he was 

While the amnesic lad marked time 
by doing odd jobs for the Salvation 
Army and playing honky-tonk piano, 
distraught mothers of runaways called 
Key West by the hundreds, claiming 
him as their own. Finally the real par- 
ents showed up, identifying the boy as 
Kim Basil Kadas, 16, of East Chicago, 
Ind. Kim recognized his mother and de- 
parted for home with his parents, leav- 
ing those anguished mothers to go on 
searching countless police stations and 
claiming sandy-haired, blue-eyed teen- 
age boys as their lost sons 






CONNALLY ON RANCH NEAR BUENOS AIRES 


DIPLOMACY 


Men in Motion: 


HE sensitive diplomatic circuitry 
that links Washington, Peking, Mos- 
cow and Paris was fairly sputtering last 
week. First the chief American delegate 
to the suspended Paris peace talks, Am- 
bassador William Porter, returned to his 
post after several weeks’ absence and 
sounded a relatively optimistic note 
upon arrival. He carefully avoided sug- 
gestions that any new development had 
taken place concerning the talks, but he 
stressed that President Richard Nixon is 
“intensely interested” in reaching a ne- 
gotiated settlement. The U.S. had previ- 
ously insisted that it would stay away 
from the talks unless there was some 
sign of serious North Vietnamese inter- 
est in negotiations. A day or two earlier, 
it had been reported that Hanoi’s chief 
negotiator, Xuan Thuy, was also on his 
way back to Paris with new instructions. 
At the same time, Soviet President 
Nikolai Podgorny journeyed to Hanoi 
for talks with North Vietnamese lead- 
ers. But what lent extraordinary inter- 
est to those diplomatic travels was the 
news of another mission: only four days 
after he had returned from a visit to 
Tokyo, Presidential Adviser Henry Kis- 
singer left Washington for Peking. 
Clearly something fascinating was 
going on—probably focusing on Viet 
Nam—even if the various journeys were 
not specifically connected. The White 
House insisted that Kissinger’s latest 
jaunt was merely a follow-up to the Pe- 
king summit and would deal with “the 
normalization of relations” between 
China and the U.S. But White House 
Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler added 
tantalizingly that the discussions would 
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INDIA‘S FOREIGN MINISTER SINGH GREETING PODGORNY IN CALCUTTA 


Something Going On 


not deal with “routine matters,” and 
high Administration officials said pri 
vately that there was definitely a link be 
tween Porter's return to Paris and Kis- 
singer's return to Peking. Another 
Nixon emissary, globetrotting former 
Treasury Secretary John Connally. 
meanwhile, will be in the South Pacific 
this week on his way to Southeast Asia 

For once, Henry Kissinger had tak- 
en special care to inform the Japanese 
of his forthcoming China visit. Mend- 
ing fences in Tokyo, he had generously 
apologized for last year’s shokku when 
the Japanese were not told of President 
Nixon’s impending visit to the Chinese 
capital. “We failed to anticipate the ex 
tent of Japanese reaction,” he ex- 
plained. He met with Premier Eisaku 
Sato—who later in the week announced 
his expected retirement (TIME, June 
19). Kissinger also talked with 85 dis 
tinguished Japanese ranging from gov 
ernment officials and opposition polli- 
ticians to businessmen, intellectuals and 
journalists. He reiterated the reasons for 
Nixon’s new China policy, and he as- 
sured the Japanese that the U.S. does 
not want Japan to go nuclear. Then, in- 
stead of flying on to Peking, which 
would have made Tokyo look like a way 
station, he accorded extra emphasis to 
the importance of his notably successful 
visit to Japan by flying home first be- 
fore recrossing the Pacific. 

On the surface, it was surprising that 
the Chinese would welcome Kissinger 
when North Viet Nam is being badly 
hurt by intensive U.S. air strikes (see 
Tue Worn). A week earlier, Peking 
had sharply attacked the U.S. for its 
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bombing in Viet Nam—some of which 
has taken place within a few seconds 
flying time of the Chinese border. Wash- 
ington dismissed Peking’s comments as 
intended to mollify the North Vietnam- 
ese, who would rightly interpret Kissin 
ger’s welcome in Peking as a slap at 
them. But many China experts believed 
Peking was genuinely warning Wash- 
ington that the Chinese must not be 
pushed too far. For the moment, how- 
ever, they evidently had no intention of 
allowing the U.S. bombing and mining 
of North Viet Nam to damage the prog- 
ress toward better U.S.-Chinese rela- 
tions. Like the Soviets, they have pri- 
vately expressed their disapproval of 
both Hanoi’s invasion of the South and 
its rigidity at the bargaining table. The 
effect of both the Peking and Moscow 
summits has been to isolate Hanoi, and 
last week's events reminded the North 
Vietnamese of this fact. “It's a strange 
sight watching three big powers move 
in on one small one,” remarked a se- 
nior US. official, “especially when two 
of its protectors are involved.” 

First Steps. Kissinger’s visit also 
helped dispel, at least for the moment, a 
fresh spate of rumors that Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung was seriously ill or even 
dying. Mao has not appeared in public 
since the Nixon trip last February, and 
has failed to greet two recent visitors 
—Somali President Mohamed Siad 
Barre and Lois Wheeler Snow, widow of 
Author Edgar Snow—whom he might 
ordinarily have received. But most Chi- 
na experts, though they agree that Mao 
may be indisposed, reason that if he 
were seriously ill, Kissinger simply 
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would not have been invited to Peking 
Nor would he have been welcome 
if the Chinese leadership were engaged 
in a serious foreign policy debate. There 
probably was a recent meeting of the 
Chinese Central Committee—all of 
China’s important leaders dropped out 
of sight during the first week of June 
but it may well have dealt with do 
mestic problems like the gap in the 
party leadership created by the fall of 
Defense Minister Lin Piao and five oth 
er members of the Politburo last year 
Do the travels of Kissinger and Pod 
gorny have a common goal? The idea 
persists—nourished by oblique clues 
like Nixon's failure to mention South 
Vietnamese President Nguyen Van 
Thieu in his announcement of the min- 
ing of North Viet Nam's harbors last 
month—that the first steps of some 
grand design might be taking place 
Podgorny can be expected to give 
his hosts a report of sorts on the Mos- 
cow summit, and to discuss the prob- 
lem of getting Soviet supplies to Hanoi 
while North Vietnamese harbors are 
mined—as well as to offer a few sooth 
ing words about why Moscow reacted 
so mildly to the mining in the first place 
Moscow is miffed at the Chinese refus- 
al to let Russian ships and supplies to 
North Viet Nam move through South 
China ports and railways, and Soviet 
party officials are being told that “there 
is nothing good in relations” between 
Moscow and Peking just now 
But Podgorny’s trip, like Kissin- 
ger’s, could also be an effort to deter- 
mine whether there exists a middle 
ground between the U.S. and North 
Vietnamese attitudes toward a settle- 
ment. As if to demonstrate its tacit ap- 
proval of the Podgorny mission, the U.S 
last week suspended its bombing raids 
to the Hanoi area for the duration of 
the visit 
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ARMED FORCES 
Lavelle’s Private War 


No tradition is more sacred and vi- 
tal to the US.—or any democracy 
—than the supremacy of civilian au- 
thority over the military. Limited wars 
such as Korea and Viet Nam put un- 
usual strain on the bonds of the tra- 
dition. In Korea, it cost General Doug- 
Jas MacArthur his command; in Viet 
Nam, it led General William Westmore- 
land to liken his job to fighting with 
one hand tied behind his back. But until 
General John Lavelle, Viet Nam had 
produced no outright defiance of pres- 
idential strictures on the conduct of 
the war. 

In August 1971, Lavelle took com- 
mand of all U.S. Air Force units in the 
Viet Nam conflict. Nervous, not very 
personable, he nonetheless was respect- 
ed for his tenacious concern for the wel- 
fare of his men. When he arrived, the 
North Vietnamese were well along 
within their borders on the massive 
buildup for last April's all-out offensive. 
Lavelle’s air reconnaissance crews pro- 
vided a regular flow of reports and pho- 
tographs chronicling its progress. A vet- 
eran Air Force “tiger” who flew 76 
combat missions in World War II, La- 
velle, 55, decided he could not sit idly 
by while Hanoi continued to assemble 
its war machine. So he made the ex- 
traordinary decision to take matters 
into his own hands. 

Defying the directives laid down by 
the White House on bombing North 
Viet Nam, time and again over a pe- 
riod of four months from November to 
March, he secretly sent his planes (most- 
ly F-4 Phantoms) north to hit unautho- 
rized targets. To cover his actions, the 
official reports of the missions were fal- 
sified all along the line to describe them 
as “protective reaction” strikes. In Pen- 
tagon jargon, that means a pilot has let 
loose on a target because that target, 
usually a missile battery, has fired or 
was preparing to fire on his plane. Dur- 
ing Lavelle’s tenure, only such enemy 
action made bombing in North Viet 
Nam permissible. 

Troubled. Washington might never 
have learned of Lavelle’s raids had not 
an Air Force sergeant in Viet Nam in- 
volved in falsifying the reports become 
troubled when his immediate com- 
manding officer quipped that even the 
President did not know what the fighter- 
bombers were doing. The sergeant 
wrote lowa Senator Harold Hughes “to 
inform you of what is happening and 
to find out if this falsification of clas- 
sified documents is legal and proper.” 
Hughes suspected not, and had a copy 
of the letter hand-carried to Air Force 
Chief of Staff General John Ryan on 
March 8. Within 24 hours Ryan had 
the Air Force’s inspector general, Lieut. 
General Louis L. Wilson Jr., on a plane 
to Saigon. 

He found Lavelle was indeed ex- 
ceeding his command authority, Wilson 
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specifically pinpointed 147 sorties into 
North Viet Nam by Lavelle’s planes in 
violation of the war's Rules of Engage- 
ment. The bombings had been report- 
ed as protective reaction strikes when, 
in fact, there had been no enemy fir- 
ings, and Lavelle was choosing his own 
targets. There may well have been many 
more than the 147 the inspector gen- 
eral identified: during the four months 
in question, Lavelle’s planes reported 
1,300 protective reaction strikes. 
Lavelle was ordered home. Given 
the battered image of the military, Ryan 
hoped that the matter could be kept 
within the Pentagon. He offered Lavelle 
two options: 1) another assignment and 
the loss of two stars, or 2) retirement 
with a reduction to the three-star rank 
of lieutenant general. Lavelle wisely 
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RETIRED GENERAL LAVELLE 
Defying strictures. 


chose the latter. He retired on April 7 
with a pension of $2,250 a month. 

But four-star generals commanding 
the nation’s air war are scarcely allowed 
just to fade away, and the House Armed 
Services Committee appointed a special 
subcommittee to investigate Lavelle’s 
retirement. Last week Lavelle and Ryan 
appeared before the congressional com- 
mittee. Relaxed and unrepentant, La- 
velle blandly acknowledged that he had 
made what he termed “a very liberal in- 
terpretation” of the Rules of Engage- 
ment in ordering his pilots to hit north. 
Would he do it over again? a commit- 
tee member asked. “Absolutely,” the 
general replied. “The strikes were spe- 
cifically directed at air-defense targets, 
where the buildup had increased in 
preparation for the invasion.” 

Was General Creighton Abrams, 
commander of all U.S. forces in Viet 
Nam, aware of the missions? “I believe 
General Abrams knew what I was do- 
ing,” Lavelle told the Congressmen. He 
added, however, that he was “positive” 
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Abrams did not know that the strike re- 
ports were being falsified. 

Senator William Proxmire of Wis- 
consin urged the Air Force to court- 
martial Lavelle, who, though now a ci- 
vilian, can legally be returned to stand 
military trial. Proxmire rightly termed 
Lavelle’s shoot-from-the-hip action a 
violation of “the principles of civilian 
control over the military.” Then there 
was the haunting possibility that La- 
velle’s raids might have contributed to 
the mysterious breakdown of Kissin- 
ger's secret peace negotiations in Paris 
last November—the very month La- 
velle began his extracurricular activity 
with strikes at three North Vietnamese 
airfields. Beyond that is yet a fresh puz- 
ziement in the often baffling conduct 
of the war: how one man could get away 
with such grave and potentially disas- 
trous cowboyism for four months with- 
out his superiors in Viet Nam or the 
Pentagon knowing it. 


POLITICS 
The Kennedy Question 


With George McGovern’s delegates 
proliferating, many Democrats have as- 
sumed that he could be denied the pres- 
idential nomination only if a convention 
draft could be engineered for Edward 
Kennedy. But for months Kennedy has 
disavowed any interest in making the 
run this year—a reluctance that gained 
some emphasis after the shooting of 
George Wallace. But last week, by a se- 
ries of delphic and almost flirtatious 
statements, Kennedy seemed to be in- 
serting himself back into the 1972 race. 

First the Boston Globe published a 
story speculating that Kennedy might 
accept the vice-presidential nomination 
on a ticket with George McGovern. “It 
would be presumptuous of me to turn 
down something that nobody has of- 
fered,” Kennedy was quoted as saying. 

As soon as the Globe story was out, 
Kennedy met Capitol reporters and de- 
clared emphatically: “I am not a can- 
didate for President nor would I accept 
a draft, nor am I a candidate for Vice 
President nor would I accept a draft.” 
Then, in immediate contradiction, he 
remarked that if his presence on the 
ticket were critical to victory in Novem- 
ber, he “of course” would consider run- 
ning for Vice President. 

What did that mean? That he meant 
to signal McGovern that he was avail- 
able for second spot? If so, Kennedy 
might simply have called the South Da- 
kotan or sent word through countless 
available intermediaries. That his own 
thinking on the entire subject remains 
ambivalent and imprecise? Perhaps. But 
presumably, if Kennedy would run for 
Vice President in order to ensure a 
Democratic victory in November, he 
would also run for President on the 
same grounds. Kennedy did not clarify 
matters when he said: “I would not ex- 
clude all possibilities.” 
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What McGovern Would Mean to the Country 


Along the campaign trail George McGovern has issued a specific set of blue- 
prints for how he would alter the nation's economic and defense policies. But he 
has also said very little about some matters, notably foreign policy. Nearing nom- 
ination, McGovern has become somewhat less precise on his specifics and some- 
what more forthcoming on the gaps in his world view. In this five-page Political 
Report, TIME analyzes what McGovern would mean as President. 





Economics: Leveling Out 


N a skit at a McGovern rally in Man- 

hattan’s Madison Square Garden last 
week, Showman Mike Nichols, playing 
an all-round expert, tried to explain the 
candidate’s economic policy to Worried 
Liberal Elaine May. 

May: | just love his economic pro- 

gram, but what is it? 

Nichols: Well, in broad outline— 

May: No, | know it in broad out- 

line. What is it specifically? 

Nichols: | can only give it to you in 

broad outline. 

A skit at a Nixon rally could hard- 
ly have pinked McGovern more deftly 
in his most vulnerable spot. Earlier this 
year, as a lightly regarded hopeful in a 
jammed Democratic field, McGovern 
laid down an economic program that 
seemed remarkably precise. Once he be- 
gan winning primaries, his positions 
were put to deep analysis. McGovern’s 
figures just did not add up, and the dis- 
crepancies were great enough to sug- 
gest that the Prairie Populist had not 
fully thought through his ideas. 

Now that he has the nomination al- 
most in his grasp, McGovern has fuzzed 
much of his original arithmetic. But one 
thing is clear: in tone and direction, his 
program is a design for the most basic 
change in the nation’s economy, and in- 
deed its whole society, since the New 
Deal of Franklin Roosevelt. 

“Each American should pay his fair 
share, and each American should re- 
ceive his fair share,” says McGovern. 
To him that means great family for- 
tunes would be broken up; the wealthy 
and many middle-income earners 
would pay higher taxes; incomes would 
be leveled. Corporate taxes would rise 
sharply. The Government would take 
over more of the planning of invest- 
ment. The American economy would 
come to resemble Western Europe's, 
with high social spending, low defense 
spending and more central direction. 

Part of the money raised by the tax 
increases and by cuts in defense spend- 
ing would go to the poor. Part would 
be spent by the Government to upgrade 
education, fight pollution, improve rap- 
id transit and hire people who cannot 
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find jobs in the private economy. Pri- 
vate investment would probably suffer. 
But McGovern’s brain-trusters—mostly 
economists at M.I.T., Harvard, Yale, 
Northwestern and Princeton, who get 
advice from Maverick John Kenneth 
Galbraith—are not worried. They ar- 
gue that U.S. business would be kept 
humming, thanks to increased Govern- 
ment investment and more spending by 
the no-longer poor. 

The Senator has yet to make clear 
exactly how large the grants to the poor 
would be, and precisely who would be 
taxed just how much to pay for them. 
Having issued one set of numbers, and 
backed away from many of them, he 
must soon come forward with some sol- 
id figures. As far as can be determined, 
this is his current position: 

MINIMUM INCOME, McGovern’s basic 
idea is to replace the present inefficient, 
bureaucratic welfare programs with di- 
rect federal “grants” for everyone, from 
billionaires to newborn ghetto babies. 
Actually, millions of people would nev- 
er see the money; the grants would be 
only phantom figures on their tax state- 
ments. At first, the Senator set the grants 
at $1,000 per person per year, but only 
the very poor would get that much. The 
grants would be taxed, and taxpayers 
would lose their present $750 personal 
exemptions, with the result that most 
people would have at least part of their 
$1,000 grant eaten up by higher taxes. 
After this complex tax jiggling, McGov- 
ern’s initial estimates were that a fam- 
ily of four with an income of $8,000 
would collect $2,000 from the Govern- 
ment. A family with a $12,000 income 
would collect nothing. Families earning 
more than $12,000 would suffer pro- 
gressively more severe tax increases. 

In both finance and philosophy, this 
program goes far beyond the welfare- 
reform bill (H.R. 1) that Nixon got the 
House to pass last year. Both programs 
would establish the principle of a min- 
imum income, equalize welfare pay- 
ments across the country, and have the 
Federal Government take over the 
funding of them, thus relieving states 
and cities of what has become a crush- 
ing fiscal burden. But H.R. | would pay 
only $2,400 a year to a family of four, 
leaving it well below the officially des- 
ignated urban poverty line of $3,968; 
McGovern’s $4,000 payments would 
lift the city family barely above the line. 





And his plan is much more than a wel- 
fare scheme. It aims at a vast redistri- 
bution of income, not just from the rich 
to the poor, but also from the upper- 
middle class to the lower-middle class. 

The obvious drawback is the cost. 
McGovern staffers calculate it at $50 
billion a year. They claim that $23 bil- 
lion could be offset by cutbacks in other 
federal programs, but their arithmetic 
is questionable. Some $8 billion would 
come from wiping out federal contri- 
butions to the present welfare programs. 
But the other $15 billion consists of the 
purely theoretical gains to be made by 
not enacting |) an increase in Social Se- 
curity benefits and 2) a $5 billion rev- 
enue-sharing program that McGovern 
would propose if there were no min- 
imum-income plan. 

Even these dubious calculations 
would oblige McGovern to raise $27 
billion in new tax revenue. He says that 
most of this would come from steeper 
taxes on U.S. families that earn more 
than $20,000 a year. He once estimat- 
ed the average net tax increase in the 
$12,000-to-$20,000 bracket at a mere 
$21—whether per person or per family 
was not clear. Later he revised the cal- 
culation to $50 per person—or $200 for 
a family of four. In fact, one computer 
run showed that the tax increase on 
families in the $10,000 to $15,000 in- 
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MEETING OF McGOVERN ADVISERS AT HARVARD (FAR LEFT: J. KENNETH GALBRAITH) 
The arithmetic may be fuzzy, but the direction is clear. 


come group would average $222. The 
increase would average $1,001 for fam- 
ilies earning $20,000 to $25,000, and 
$4,021 on family incomes between 
$25,000 and $50,000. The computa- 
tions so horrified McGovern that he sent 
the whole program back to his econ- 
omists for redrafting 

Subsequently, McGovern has hint- 
ed that the grants might be reduced. He 
has said that fixing on $1,000 “may have 
been a mistake.” The grants could not 
be cut too much without keeping some 
of the poor in poverty, but they might, 
for example, be lowered below $1,000 
per person in large families. In any case, 
McGovern has yet to prove that he can 
devise a plan that will accomplish his 
goals without forcing unacceptable tax 
increases, especially for the middle 
class. 

TAX REFORM. Above and beyond the 
tax increases that would finance the 
minimum-income plan, McGovern has 
called for reforms that he says would 
raise $28 billion for new social pro- 
grams and that would have the effect 
of hitting many upper-bracket taxpay- 
ers twice. He has often spoken about 
closing “loopholes,” but he has singled 
out only one—the depletion allowance 
for oil and other minerals, which he 
would gradually reduce. Pressed last 
week by Republican members of the 
Joint Economic Committee, he testified 
that he was “inclined” to keep three of 
the most important privileges that ben- 
efit individual taxpayers. They are the 
tax exemptions for interest on state and 
local bonds, and deductions for char- 
itable contributions and interest pay- 
ments on home mortgages. 

Yet McGovern would force the 
three-quarters of a million U.S. fami- 
lies whose incomes are above $50,000 
to pay a minimum tax even if they had 
huge, legitimate deductions. The pay- 
ment would be 75% of the tax rates on 
straight salaries. It is impossible to say 
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what any family would actually pay, but 
75% of the present rate on a taxable in- 
come of $50,000 is $12,795. One con- 
sequence of the minimum tax: corpo- 
rations would be tempted to reward 
their executives not with salary raises 
but with fancy fringes. 

Heirs of affluent people would also 
be penalized. Taxes on individual in- 
heritances in excess of $60,000 would 
jump, reaching a maximum of 77% on 
amounts of $500,000 or more. (At pres- 
ent, the maximum rate is 77% on es- 
tates of more than $10 million.) Because 
the new tax would apply to individual 
inheritances instead of total estates, a 
person would do better to will his life- 
time earnings to, say, ten beneficiaries 
instead of one or two. Breaking up the 
estate into many smaller inheritances 
would reduce the tax bite. Thus the af- 
fluent would have an incentive to bear 
more children and to invest not in se- 
curities or real estate but in jewels. The 
latter could be easily handed down from 
parents to children without the taxman 
knowing of it. 

Besides raising money for a long list 
of McGovern spending programs, the 
high inheritance tax has the aim of dis- 
mantling the great American family 
fortunes. Families could no longer pass 
on from generation to generation the 
power of the Mellons or Rockefellers 
or Kennedys. Is that a proper aim? The 
philosophical debate is as old as the Re- 
public, and it split the Founding Fa- 
thers. James Madison advocated laws 
that “would reduce extreme wealth to- 
wards a state of mediocrity and raise ex- 
treme indigence toward a state of com- 
fort’—a reasonable description of 
McGovern’s goals. Thomas Jefferson 
argued against perpetuation of wealth, 
contending among other things that the 
assurance of a large inheritance “some- 
times does injury to the morals of youth 
by rendering them independent of, and 
disobedient to, their parents.” But Al- 
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exander Hamilton contended that in- 
equality of property “would exist as 
long as liberty existed, and that it would 
unavoidably result from that very lib- 
erty itself.” 

Clearly, McGovern’s egalitarianism 
would cause severe dislocations in the 
economy. Inherited wealth is a source 
of the risk capital that helps new com- 
panies get started and nourishes inven- 
tions. Economists dispute just how im- 
portant it is for these purposes, but none 
doubt that much less of it would be 
available under McGovern’s program. 
There would also be less corporate 
profit. Business taxes would be raised 
by anywhere from $13 billion to $17 bil- 
lion, depending on what McGovern 
statements one reads, but even at min- 
imum this would be a walloping 39% 
raise. This would be accomplished by 
knocking out breaks for corporations 
that have been written into law since 
1960. The two chief benefits to be re- 
moved are accelerated depreciation and 
the 7% tax credit on investments in new 
or modernized plants and machinery. 

Surprisingly, these changes might 
not reduce by very much the profits that 
many companies report to shareholders. 
Hit hardest would be companies that 
have huge fixed investments in plants, 
and those that have put the investment 
credit right into current profits instead 
of spreading them out over many years. 
For example, U.S. Steel last year report- 
ed after-tax profits of $155 million; 
under McGovern’s plan, its profits 
would have been $131 million—a drop 
of $24 million. By contrast, ITT’s earn- 
ings would have been down only from 
$337 million to $328 million, and Gen- 
eral Motors would have lost only $2 mil- 
lion of its $1.9 billion net. Yet even the 
companies that would not suffer much 
immediately would feel the impact over 
the long pull. Reason: the companies 
that do not report their investment cred- 
its as current profits put them into re- 
serves for future use. With the credits 
gone, these companies would have less 
of reserves—and thus less to spend for 
expansion and modernization 

Economists sympathetic to McGov- 
ern argue that investment would be en- 
couraged as a result of demand built 
up by the minimum-income program 
and heavy social spending. Companies, 
they believe, would simply have to ex- 
pand to supply an enlarging market 
Conservative economists reply that 
businesses would spend less to expand 
and modernize, because the costs of in- 
vestment would be higher. The result 
would be a slower growth of produc- 
tivity. Interest rates might also go up 
Reason: businesses would have to bor- 
row more of whatever they did invest 
—at the very time that McGovern’s tax 
program was reducing the supply of 
savings available for loans. 

SOCIAL SPENDING. McGovern pro- 
poses eventually to spend $55 billion a 
year on new and/or expanded federal 
programs. The extra spending includes: 
$15 billion for the Federal Govern- 
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ment to take over one-third of the 
financing of education and thereby en- 
able states and cities to reduce prop- 
erty taxes, 

$3 billion 
hospitals, 

$3 billion for pollution control, 

$3 billion for public transit, 

$1.5 billion for drug control, 

$2 billion for assistance to civilian 
research and development. 

In addition there would be a crash 
$10 billion program to hire job seekers 
and put them to work building hous- 
ing, public-transit and sewage-plant 
projects. There would also be a com- 
prehensive plan of medical insurance, 
financed separately by an increase in 
payroll taxes, and expenses of unspec- 
ified size to retrain and pay at 80% of 
full salary the people thrown out of 
work by McGovern’s defense slashes. 

This program raises the question of 
whether McGovern understands, as 
Lyndon Johnson did not, that spending 
more money does not necessarily cure 
social ills. At minimum, though, Mc- 
Govern has picked the right targets. 
With rare exceptions, such as his pro- 
posal to increase price supports on 
wheat and dairy products, his plans zero 
in on obvious and urgent so- 
cial needs. McGovern would 
also begin the long-overdue 


to build schools and 


Defense: Pulling Back 


Georce McGovern presidency 

would shake the Pentagon to its 
subterranean fall-out shelters. He has 
proposed a $32 billion slash in the de- 
fense budget within three years and 
spelled out precisely how he would 
achieve it (see chart, next page). As he 
defended that position before a Joint 
Economic Committee hearing on Cap- 
itol Hill last week, it was apparent that 
arms is the area in which McGovern 
has been most specific and will not waf- 
fle. To support his point that national se- 
curity is threatened less from abroad 
than by “the deterioration of our so- 
ciety from within,” McGovern quoted 
President Eisenhower, who warned in 
1953: “Every gun that is made, every 
warship launched, every rocket fired, 
signifies, in the final sense, a theft from 
those who hunger and are not fed, those 
who are cold and are not clothed.” 

If McGovern had his way, more 
generals than rockets might be fired. As 
one possibility for saving military mon- 
ey, he noted that the Armed Forces are 
now “ridiculously top-heavy,” pointing 
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process of shifting the funding of so- 
cial programs away from cities and 
states, which pay for them with inef- 
ficient and regressive sales and proper- 
ty taxes, to the Federal Government, 
which can pay with generally fair and 
effective income taxes (TIME cover, 
March 13). 

The overriding question again is 
whether the nation can afford it. Mc- 
Govern’s answer is easy and superficial- 
ly reassuring: yes. His $28 billion in tax 
reforms and $32 billion in defense sav- 
ings (see following story) would cover 
the $55 billion of new social spending. 
Yet the math is tricky. Some Democrat- 
ic economists calculate that his defense 
cutbacks would save $10 billion less 
than he thinks. His revenue proposals 
could raise less than he estimates be- 
cause Congress tends to shave down 
proposals for tax increases. His social 
programs could easily be costlier than 
he calculates because Congress has a 
propensity for jacking up spending. 

Slim Margin. The margin for mis- 
calculation is perilously thin. A study 
by predominantly Democratic econo- 
mists at the Brookings Institution con- 
cluded that by fiscal 1975, President 
Nixon's existing and proposed pro- 
grams would produce a deficit of $17 
billion, even if the economy was oper- 
ating at full employment. So much red 
ink in a fully employed economy could 
be grossly inflationary. A rise in living 
costs could quickly make necessary an 
income of more than $4,000 to pull an 
urban family of four out of poverty 


out that the U.S. has fewer troops than 
in 1964, but more officers above the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. A bit bel- 
ligerently, the former World War II 
bomber pilot declared: “I'm not over- 
awed by generals like some politicians 
who've never been in service.” Yet he in- 
sists that his alternative national defense 
posture provides for basic U.S. security 
and that he would not shrink from us- 
ing military force if necessary. “I'm not 
a pacifist,” he says. “If we confront an- 
other Hitler or a clear threat to our na- 
tional interests, I'd respond with power. 
It's a dangerous world, and some peo- 
ple only understand force.” 

Whether the McGovern budget ac- 
tually provides for the kinds and de- 
grees of force that might be found nec- 
essary is debatable. He insists that there 
is faulty logic in comparing one year's 
budget with another and considering 
any reduction an automatic decline in 
strength. “If we spend $20 billion on 
new weapons in one year and $5 bil- 
lion the next,” he notes, “we have not 
cut our military force. We have in- 
creased it by $5 billion.” Pentagon and 
independent analysts contend that Mc- 
Govern has underestimated the costs of 
the forces in his recommended budget 
by at least $10 billion—which is meant 
to show McGovern’s faulty arithmetic, 
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Large increases in teacher salaries and 
construction costs could undermine 
McGovern’s school-financing pro- 
grams. In order to avoid that outcome, 
taxes might have to be increased even 
more sharply. 

It is easy to disparage any part of 
McGovern’s program, but it must be 
judged as a whole. The spending pro- 
grams that he proposes would be im- 
possibly costly without the defense say- 
ings. McGovern himself recognizes that 
the income tax increases that the mid- 
dle class would be hit with would be po- 
litically unsalable without the property- 
tax relief envisioned in his education 
proposals and the increased equity in 
the tax field promised by his inheri 
tance- and corporate-tax suggestions 
Though fuzzy in detail, his program 
does hang together conceptually. 

The advantages and the drawbacks 
are clear. One economist high in the 
Nixon Administration concedes cau 
tiously: “Assuming that everything can 
be funded and it is not inflationary 
—and those are big ifs—McGovern 
would equal full employment. But he 
would probably mean lower productiv- 
ity and slower growth.” Is this the kind 
of economy and society that the people 
want? Voters cannot judge intelligently 
until they know more about the real cost 
—and who would pay exactly how 
much. McGovern must be both more 
candid and more precise on those pas- 
sion-rousing issues, which concern not 
only the pocketbook but also the whole 
future direction of American society 
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but could also mean that his cut is ac- 
tually less drastic than it looks. 

McGovern’s savings in strategic nu- 
clear weapons would come mainly from 
phasing out the less versatile liquid- 
fueled Titan ICBM and reducing the stra- 
tegic bombing force—on the grounds 
that the U.SS.R. is cutting back its 
bombers and the U.S. needs only 
enough of them to complicate Soviet de- 
fensive planning. 

McGovern becomes impatient with 
the complex theories of what might be 
needed to fight a nuclear war, arguing 
that there are no effective defenses and 
that once such a war starts, the choice 
between “calamity and catastrophe” is 
meaningless. The point is to deter a nu- 
clear exchange, and McGovern insists 
that beyond a minimum, the number 
of missiles that opposing sides have is 
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irrelevant. The U.S. has far more war- 
heads than the 200 he figures are nec- 
essary to destroy the limited targets that 
would have to be attacked to render ei- 
ther China or Russia helpless. 

McGovern thus sees no need to con- 
tinue the program of placing more war- 
heads within single missiles, for exam- 
ple in converting the Polaris submarines 
into the MIRVed Poseidon system or in 
MIRVing the Minuteman ICBMs. The 
fact that the U.S. has been doing this, 
he argues, only ensures that the Rus- 
sians will not stop until they deploy 
MIRVed missiles too. He assails the Nix- 
on Administration's practice of devel- 
oping such systems partly as a bargain- 
ing chip to gain SALT agreements. This 
is “a grave and costly tactical blunder: 
our ability to build these systems should 
be just as effective for bargaining pur- 
poses as actual construction.” 


The candidate argues that the U.S. 
nuclear-submarine fleet alone is all that 
is really essential to deter an enemy 
from attacking, since there is no way 
to simultaneously locate, much less de- 
stroy, enough of these vessels. He sees 
the future of land ICBMs and bombers 
as limited, but considers their added de- 
terrent value worth maintaining at their 
relatively low cost. He would modernize 
existing B-52 bombers rather than de- 
velop the new B-1 bomber. He applauds 
the SALT limitations on anti-ballistic- 
missile systems on the grounds that they 
are essentially ineffective. 

While some independent strategic- 
weapons specialists describe McGov- 
ern’s reasoning as “simple-minded,” and 
his faith in the invulnerability of the 
submarine as too extreme, few quarrel 
violently with his nuclear policies. 
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Some, however, do worry about a pos- 
sible Soviet catch-up in nuclear tech- 
nology—although they do not claim 
that this would necessarily increase the 
danger of nuclear war. Far more con- 
troversial are McGovern’s proposals for 
a unilateral 56% reduction in U.S. fore- 
es assigned to NATO defenses in Europe 
and his proposal to slash the number 
of US. aircraft carriers from 16 to six. 

McGovern justifies the U.S. troop 
withdrawal from Europe largely on his 
analysis that NATO and the opposing 
Warsaw Pact forces are roughly in bal- 
ance, that defensive forces always re- 
quire far fewer troops than does an at- 
tacking force and that the remaining 
sizable U.S. contingent would be 
enough to assure NATO allies that they 
would not be abandoned in the event 
of a Soviet attack. McGovern probably 
places too much reliance on the ability 


of the USS. to airlift troops swiftly into 
Europe to reinforce the defense in such 
a case, Some US. pullback by the Nix- 
on Administration seems likely as talks 
on mutual reductions with the Sovict 
Union are planned—and McGovern 
could be faulted for removing any So- 
viet incentive to bargain. 

The McGovern assault on carriers 
is based on the claim that the flattops 
are simply too vulnerable in any war 
with an enemy that has sophisticated 
tactical missiles. He concedes the use- 
fulness of the carrier in emergencies “to 
show the flag” and in a Viet Nam-style 
war in which they do not come under se- 
rious attack. But he considers them too 
costly for these limited functions—and 
notes that neither the Soviet Union nor 
China has any attack carriers at all so 
far. The carriers’ defenders, of course. 
regard them as an invaluable means of 
extending U.S. power throughout the 
world in any limited war situation. They 
see great dangers in McGovern’s plan 
to have only two carriers stationed out 
of the European theater. 

White Flag. While McGovern’s de- 
fense posture can be defended as fall- 
ing far short of “running up the white 
flag,” as Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird has charged, its most serious de- 
ficiency may be its failure to link the 
level of military power with a clear 
statement of how McGovern views U.S 
commitments abroad. McGovern has 
not yet drawn more than a rough out- 
line of his foreign policy. He does, how- 
ever, accept the notion that the U.S. can 
almost dismiss Asia as an area in which 
US. interests will require a military 
presence. His celebrated vow to with- 
draw U.S. forces from Viet Nam and 
the rest of Indochina would further re- 
duce U.S. military commitments. He 
would also withdraw the U.S. from 
SEATO, dismissing the treaty as “one of 
those Dulles pacts that has never meant 
anything.” He seems unworried by com- 
plaints that withdrawal from Asia might 
exacerbate hostility between China and 
Japan and give Japan an incentive to de- 
velop nuclear weapons. 

McGovern has been attacked for his 
readiness to abandon the Saigon gov- 
ernment as being inconsistent with his 
determination that, as President. he 
would “not let Israel go under.” Mce- 
Govern sees Israel as “a democratic na- 
tion, whose elected leadership has as 
firm a support among its people as any 
government in the world,” in contrast 
with Saigon’s government, which he has 
termed “a corrupt dictatorship which 
long ago lost the support of its people.” 

He has condemned U.S. support 
of the Greek military government and 
charged that for too long U'S. policy 
has been “obsessed with the fear of in- 
ternational Communism,” when in fact, 
“some of the worst scoundrels round 
the world sail under an anti-Commu- 
nist banner.” He adds: “I don't like 
Communism, but I don’t think we have 
any great obligation to save the world 
from it. That’s a choice other coun- 
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tries have to make.” Going beyond the 
Nixon Doctrine, McGovern says that 
he would prefer that nations like Bra- 
zil or India not turn Communist, but 
that if they did, it would not “fun- 
damentally affect our interests.” Mc- 
Govern thus applauds Nixon’s over- 
tures to Peking and Moscow. He would 
pull all U.S. forces out of Taiwan, aban- 
doning that government. He also ar- 
gues that South Korea is so much 


stronger than its foes in the 
North that U.S. troops can also 
be withdrawn from there. In 





Society: Loosening Up 


It is 1973, and the neighborhood 
draft dodger triumphantly has returned 
home from Sweden to take one of the 
newly created jobs at Freedom Fleet, 
Unltd., a bus company shuttling ghetto 
children to racially balanced schools in 
the suburbs, After work, the ex-expa- 
triate picks up his date at the friendly 
corner abortion parlor, stops next door 
at Pot City for some Acapulco gold, and 
then trips off to Timothy Leary’s Dizzy- 
land, a new chain of rock-'n'-roll-your- 
own nightclubs springing up in aban- 
doned American Legion halls 


F George McGovern is elected Pres- 
ident, such might be the exaggerated 
vision conjured up by his severest crit- 
ics as well as his most ardent admirers 
Though outlandish, the projection sug- 
gests something of the difficulty that 
McGovern faces in promulgating his so- 
cial policies: how to allay the fears of 
one group while sustaining the hopes 
of the other. When he first declared his 
candidacy 17 months ago, Dark Horse 
McGovern could afford an image of 
permissiveness to solidify the allegiance 
of his youthful followers. Now, as the 
surprise Democratic front runner who 
needs to broaden his constituency, the 
proponent of “straight talk” is spinning 
out a few left-to-right curves on the 
more crucial social issues 
amnesty. McGovern once left the 
impression that, save for deserters, he 
favored unqualified amnesty for “those 
who, on the grounds of conscience, have 
refused to participate in the Viet Nam 
tragedy.” In the Nebraska primary, 
where the amnesty issue was used 
against him, he hinted that he might rec- 
ommend some form of volunteer ser- 
vice for draft evaders: “If I had left the 
country rather than participate in war, 
I would want to do that.” 
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fact, there are those who worry that 
without a U.S. presence, South Korea 
might attack North Korea. 

Clearly, McGovern’s interest in do- 
mestic affairs transcends his concern for 
world events, partly because he feels 
that U.S. influence will depend upon the 
quality of its society. He is at a huge dis- 
advantage with Nixon in expertise and 
experience in global affairs, but he is 
moving to attract expert advice. He re- 
cently created a foreign policy task 
force under Abram Chayes, a Harvard 
Law School professor and former State 
Department legal adviser in the Ken- 
nedy Administration. 

McGovern is undoubtedly right in 
arguing that America’s safety does not 
depend upon sheer nuclear numbers, as 
the recent U.S.-Soviet agreements bear 


Since then he has not mentioned 
that possible proviso, preferring to point 
out that his attitude on draft evasion 
was shared by Presidents Lincoln, Coo- 
lidge and Truman, all of whom grant- 
ed amnesty following previous wars 

BUSING. Of all the Democratic con- 
tenders, McGovern was deemed the 
strongest advocate of busing to achieve 
school desegregation. Shortly before the 
Florida primary, however, a column in 
the Washington Post claimed that Mc- 
Govern was on the verge of softening 
his stand on busing. The report was true; 
McGovern was considering a shift in 
position, but the Post's revelation 
caused such a furor among his support- 
ers that he held back 

Similarly, on TV's /ssues and An- 
swers, he allowed that he might look 
with favor upon the nomination of Sen- 
ator Robert Byrd to the Supreme Court, 
despite the conservative record of the 
West Virginian, who is antibusing. Next 
day McGovern retracted the statement 
His present stand is that he is “sym- 
pathetic to parents who are concerned 
about their children being sent to in- 
ferior schools” and that he “wouldn't 
be distressed” if the Supreme Court or- 
dered lower courts to “back off” from 
extensive busing directives in metropol- 
itan areas. He nonetheless still believes 


witness. And there is always a mood in 
the country to cut back on arms in the 
wake of a war. But the net effect of Mc- 
Govern in the White House would like- 
ly be that the U.S. would be living more 
dangerously. No one can be sure, for ex- 
ample, that the nuclear arms race can 
be slowed more by the example of uni- 
lateral U.S. reductions than by bargain- 
ing based on threats of escalation. In 
its conventional-force deployment and 
in its diplomacy as well, the U.S. would 
probably pull back, worry less about 
competing with the Soviet Union for in 
fluence everywhere and be less ready 
to intervene if a nation slipped toward 
Communism. Those are drastic shifts in 
the postwar role of the U.S. in the world. 
and they raise momentous questions for 
the U.S. and its allies 


that busing is an “important tool for 
breaking down some segregation.” 

ABORTION. “Abortion is a private 
matter which should be decided by a 
pregnant woman and her own doctor,” 
McGovern has said. “Once the deci- 
sion is made, I do not feel that the 
laws should stand in the way of its 
implementation.” 

In Nebraska last month, responding 
to accusations that he favors abortion, 
McGovern insisted that there must be 
regulating legislation: “You can’t just 
let anybody walk in and request an 
abortion.” More recently, he has sub- 
merged his personal beliefs about abor 
tion, stating that it is an issue that each 
state must decide, 

pruGs. McGovern opposes the legal- 
ization of marijuana. He does, howev- 
er, favor reducing the charge of pos- 
session from a felony to a misdemeanor 
punishable by fines and not prison sen 
tences. As for hard drugs, he says that 
no penalty is too harsh in dealing with 
the “murderous, unprincipled” pushers 

On occasion he has tempered his 
current stand on marijuana by suggest- 
ing that, pending further research into 
its possible deleterious effects, a more 
promising approach might be to regu 
late the weed along the same lines as al- 
cohol and tobacco 


McGOVERN DISCUSSING POLICE & DRUG PROBLEMS WITH NEW YORK CITY COPS 
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CRIME 
Philip & Astrid & Etc. 


Philip Bailley, 29, seemed the very 
model of a modern, upwardly mobile 
lawyer. In 1966, he was the Crescent 
Cities, Md., winner of the Speak Up for 
America contest sponsored by the Ju- 
nior Chamber of Commerce. He grad- 
uated from Washington's Catholic 
University law school in 1969, and ev- 
erybody got a good laugh when his 
classmates named him in the school’s 
Jampoon newspaper as the future attor- 
ney “most likely to be disbarred.” He 
built a practice that earned him $25,000 
a year, most of it in government legal 
fees for defending the indigent. 

Now Philip Bailley’s world has col- 
lapsed. He stands indicted in U.S. dis- 
trict court on 22 counts of morals of- 
fenses, including prostitution procure- 
ment and violation of the Mann Act. 
The charges reportedly involve induc- 
ing into prostitution secretaries and of- 
fice workers on Capitol Hill and one 
Government woman attorney (who was 
fired when the case broke). 

Blackmail. Bailley’s troubles grew 
out of his activities with Astrid Lee- 
flang, an old flame. While she was a stu- 
dent at the University of Maryland, 
Bailley brought her to his Washington 
apartment for drinks. Soon Bailley in- 
troduced the girl, whom he affection- 
ately refers to as “old Fling Flang,” to 
other men. His relationship with Astrid 
may have been part of a pattern ex- 
tending over three years. Some women 
have testified that Bailley would take 
photographs of girls in the nude with 
whom he spent the night and then black- 
mail them into prostitution. 

The Government brought charges 
after raiding Bailley’s apartment in 
April on a complaint by Astrid, who 
had become disenchanted. FBI agents 
found 164 photographs of nude wom- 
en known by Bailley, various sexual de- 
vices and four address books containing 
the names of 200 women. The Govern- 
ment claims that it has built its case on 
statements from eight women, some of 
whom have agreed to testify that, hav- 
ing seduced and photographed them, 
Bailley then threatened to show the pic- 
tures to their families and employers un- 
less they worked for him as prostitutes. 

For his part, Bailley categorically 
denies all charges and coolly defended 
his swinging style. The pictures? “Wom- 
en get a thrill out of having their pic- 
tures taken in the nude. You take them 
up to your apartment, make love to 
them, take their picture, make love to 
them again. It sure as hell beats watch- 
ing television. Any man in America has 
the First Amendment right to take pic- 
tures like that. Of course, that conflicts 
with the moral code of the Baptists on 
the grand jury.” The sexual accouter- 
ments? “Hell, anybody who digs sex has 
stuff like that around his apartment.” 

As for the women involved, Bailey 
insists: “Those poor women. The only 
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thing they did wrong was to love me. 
Now the Government is going to de- 
stroy them and me. I am not guilty of 
running a prostitution ring. | may be 
guilty of fornication. Those Justice De- 
partment bureaucrats just don’t under- 
stand my life-style, which is the life- 
style of half the people in America my 
age. The bureaucrats are astounded to 
hear that anyone could have intercourse 
on the first date. They can't believe that 





ATTORNEY PHILIP BAILLEY 
Beats watching television. 


they're not still back in the 1940s. That's 
what the whole thing is about.” 
Unpersuaded, Judge Charles Rich- 
ey, after a closed-door session, ordered 
Bailley committed to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital for mental observation. 


Hoax’s End 

What began as a grand and intri- 
cate caper, a hoax of hoaxes hatched 
on a Spanish island, ended last week in 
two Manhattan courtrooms. Author 
Clifford Irving, his wife Edith and Re- 
searcher Richard Suskind were sen- 
tenced to jail terms for fabricating an 
autobiography of Howard Hughes and 
selling it to the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
for $750,000. In a federal court, Irving 
was given 30 months, Edith two months, 
with Edith going to jail first so that their 
two children will not be deprived of 
both parents at one time. Suskind, who 
helped with the research on the bogus 
manuscript, got six months in a state 
court. The trio has returned none of the 
money paid to them by McGraw-Hill, 
and are obligated to repay the $766,- 
000, which includes expenses, that the 
company says is owed them. In addi- 
tion, each of the Irvings was fined $10,- 
000. Presumably Irving still intends to 
pay for his folly by writing a book about 
how the threesome did their nonbook. 
Thirty months should be plenty of time. 


Where’s Manny? 


The continuing gang war between 
New York City’s embattled Mafia clans 
has deteriorated from messy to just 
plain murky. The showdown began 
openly enough when reputed Mafia 
Chieftain Joe Colombo was gunned 
down last year at an outdoor rally 
for his Italian-American Civil Rights 
League. Then in April “Crazy Joe” Gal- 
lo, Colombo’s archenemy, was assassi- 
nated in the relative privacy of a Little 
Italy clam house. Last month the neph- 
ew of Carlo Gambino, boss of the na- 
tion’s strongest Mafia family and a Co- 
lombo ally, was kidnaped. Or was he? 

The Gambino caper proved so per- 
plexing that a special federal grand jury 
was impaneled last week to sort out the 
details. As pieced together by Justice 
Department officials, the case sounds 
like a chapter out of The Gang That 
Couldn't Shoot Straight. It seems that 
the missing nephew, Emmanuel (“Man- 
ny Boy”) Gambino, 29, was not one of 
Uncle Carlo’s favorites. Assigned as a 
loan shark, Manny doled out the better 
part of $1,000,000 in Gambino family 
money to borrowers who were very 
tough in resisting his demands for re- 
payment. Worse yet, a few months ago, 
Manny reportedly announced that he 
wanted to divorce his wife to marry a 
flashy blonde modeling student he had 
set up with an apartment and a new 
Cadillac. The Mafiosi were aghast. For 
one thing, divorce suits often expose 
embarrassing financial arrangements. 
For another, jilted wives have a way of 
blabbing their troubles. Don Carlo’s de- 
cision was final: paramour yes, divorce 
no. On May 18 Manny vanished. 

Steep. The next day a man tele- 
phoned Don Carlo’s home and said that 
Manny had been kidnaped and was 
being held for a $350,000 ransom. Fol- 
lowing instructions, Gambino sent his 
men racing off to a phone booth in 
New Jersey, but they somehow lost their 
way and arrived too late to receive an- 
other message. Four days later the deal 
was renegotiated; Don Carlo claimed 
that $350,000 was steep and wondered 
if the kidnapers would be satisfied with 
$60,000. After a day of haggling, the 
abductors agreed. The FBI, which had 
got wind of the goings-on, then inter- 
ceded. Undaunted, Don Carlo boldly 
argued, with some logic, that the Gov- 
ernment provide the ransom because 
he might be accused of gypping the In- 
ternal Revenue Service if he came up 
with such a large sum. The FBI re- 
fused, and on May 25, Don Carlo’s 
men tossed the $60,000 into a gully 
along a New Jersey highway. Manny, 
however, never materialized. 

A few days later the FBI traced an 
abandoned rented truck believed to 
have been used in the plot to Robert 
Sentner, a New Jersey souvenir man- 
ufacturer. Sentner is a high-rolling gam- 
bler who just happened to be in hock 
to Manny Gambino for $40,000. As the 
FBI focused its investigation on Sentner, 
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Manny's blood-stained car was found 
abandoned at Newark Airport, and it 
was assumed that he had been killed 
by his abductors. Conducting their own 
investigation, the Gambinos were also 
hot on Sentner’s trail. After two men 
riding in a black Cadillac raked his 
home with shotgun blasts two weeks 
ago, the terrified Sentner went to the 
Government with a bizarre tale 

The kidnaping, he confessed, was a 
hoax engineered by Manny, who hoped 
to bilk Uncle Carlo out of the ransom so 
that he could run off with his blonde girl 
friend. Sentner said that he assisted 
Manny in return for having his $40,000 
debt erased from the Gambino books. 
Sentner, who enlisted four friends for 
the job, claims that Manny was alive 
when he last saw him but that he has no 
idea of his whereabouts. Manny’s girl 
friend, who has secluded herself in her 
apartment, says, “If Manny ran off, it 
certainly wasn’t with me.” “We've got to 
find out what happened to Manny,” one 
Justice Department official explained 
last week, “before we charge anybody 
with committing a crime, whether it's 
murder or flimflamming the Gambinos 
out of $60,000." 


DISASTERS 


In Time of Need 


Perhaps it was because it happened 
out there in the sparsely populated 
range country, where the frontier spirit 
lingers and distance, paradoxically, 
draws people together. Whatever the 
reason, something remarkable has tak- 
en place in Rapid City, S. Dak., since the 
Black Hills town of 44,000 was devas- 
tated by flash floods. In the disaster 
caused by torrential rains and the col- 
lapse of Canyon Lake Dam, more than 
200 died, another 500 remained missing 
and some 1,000 houses were destroyed 
The damage passed $100 million 

The ravaged town’s needs were tre- 
mendous. About 80 blocks of paving 
had been ripped up by the flood, mud 
covered a fifth of the city, drinking wa- 
ter was polluted, telephones and elec- 
tricity were out and thousands were 
homeless, hungry or in need of cloth- 
ing. The search for bodies was difficult 
Rescue workers expect to find bodies 
as far away as 50 miles downstream 
from Rapid City. Others may never be 
discovered. Flying over the scene last 
week, TIME Correspondent William 
Friedman saw stranded victims waving 
scarves, stones placed to spell out S O S, 
white sheets stretched to form huge Xs 
on the ground 

But massive help arrived swiftly, 
as much from individuals responding 
spontaneously to the crisis as from re- 
lief agencies. “We all live so far apart 
that we have to rely on each other to 
get along,” explained Pat Dixon, a Rap- 
id City banker. Leland Thayer and his 
13-year-old son Gary drove all night 
from Gillette, Wyo., so their radio- 
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FLOOD SURVIVORS GETTING FRESH DRINKING WATER FROM RELIEF TRUCK 


equipped truck could be used in the res- 
cue effort. Coming even farther from 
the east, a Huron man who refused to 
give his name (“the credit should go to 
the whole town”) sped through the night 
to deliver a truckload of clothing. A 
chicken farmer donated his 16,000 
birds to help feed the city. From up to 
250 miles away, farmers with wells car- 
ried tanks of water to the town. Charles 
Russell, a volunteer fireman from Mud 
Butte, S. Dak., repeatedly drove a water- 
filled fire truck from Sturgis into Rapid 
City. “I've seen every kind of container 
ever made,” he said of the various 
means that residents used to take the 
water home, “even little kids’ potties.” 

After working for more than 40 
hours in charge of an aid station at the 
city’s Central High School, Mrs. Jean 
Gatch wept at the donation of clothing 
from an Indian woman, who explained 
that the garments had belonged to the 
baby she had lost in the flood. Harold 
Pirnes, a Rapid City post office employ- 
ee, and his wife returned from a vaca- 
tion in North Carolina, driving nonstop 
for 26 hours, to get back and help 

The town of Belle Fourche, S. Dak., 
donated 20,000 pounds of beef that was 
about to be barbecued as part of a civ- 
ic celebration. At least 50 construction 
companies dispatched crews and heavy 
equipment to help clear away the de- 
bris. An all-night radio marathon in 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., raised $25,000. The 
Boeing Airplane Co., which has con- 
struction under way at nearby missile 
sites, gave $10,000, and Boeing employ- 
ees donated $50,000. About 50 morti- 
cians from up to 100 miles away worked 
together on the grim task of preparing 
bodies for burial. The First National 
Bank of the Black Hills'’s computer was 
used to coordinate the names of the 
dead and missing, and to eliminate 
duplications. 

The 50 members of a Red Cross di- 
saster task force helped the homeless 
families find housing, dispatched food 
by horseback to volunteers working on 
threatened dams in the hills, and scout- 
ed campsites where some 4,000 people 
had been vacationing. The Salvation 
Army set up three food lines to serve 
more than 10,000 meals a day. Some 








CHECKING LIST OF MISSING PERSONS 
New human bonds. 


2,500 South Dakota National Guards- 
men pitched into the rescue and clean- 
up operation. Airmen from Ellsworth 
Air Force Base directed traffic and 
drove emergency vehicles. Boy Scouts 
helped clean the main streets, picking 
up litter. The entire staff of South Da- 
kota Governor Richard Kneip moved 
into the city to help. Indian tribes from 
as far away as California contributed 
aid to residents of Rapid City’s Red 
ghetto along the Rapid Creek. The 
Mennonites dispatched a special disas- 
ter team 

There was only one discordant note 
as much of the nation’s northern plains 
area expressed its concern for the strick- 
en community by lending highly prac- 
tical aid. A controversy developed over 
two cloud-seeding experiments con- 
ducted by researchers at the South Da- 
kota School of Mines and Technology 
just before some ten inches of rain fell 
in four hours. Governor Kneip ordered 
an investigation into whether these tests 
might have contributed to the flooding, 
although most experts blamed the 
downpour on unusual atmospheric con- 
ditions. But to a gratifying degree, the 
people of Rapid City and their neigh- 
bors forged new human bonds in a time 
of great need. “It's amazing how this 
brought people together,” observed 
Mrs. Virginia Tanner, who took in a 
widowed mother's family of seven even 
though her house was already filled by 
her own family of five 
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ALOT OF LITTLE CARS 


HAVE TWO DOORS. 





THIS ONE HAS TWO 





Vega is a little more car than a lot of 
little cars. 

The roof, for instance, is constructed of 
not one but two separate steel panels, one 
under the other, to add strength and 
quiet to the car. 

And although, like we said, 
a lot of little cars have two doors 
— very few of them have steel 
guard beams built into them, 
like the Vega doors do. 

Vega gives you more engine 
than most little cars: A 140-cubic- 


inch overhead cam four that can handle 
turnpike speeds quite comfortably without 
a lot of straining. 

And where some little cars let you feel 
every little bump, Vega has big coil springs 
at all four wheels to help take the harshness 
out of the ride. 

The point of this ad is quite simple. 

We're just telling you 
that our Vega, although 
not a big car, is certainly a 


lot of car. Ponevnoverd 
From road to roofs. 





[ty Chevrolet. Building a better way to see the US.A. 








SOUTH VIETNAMESE TROOPS WITH KNOCKED-OUT ENEMY TANK 





THE WAR 





A Record of Sheer Endurance 


The South Vietnamese city of An 
Loc, a provincial capital only 60 miles 
north of Saigon, has been under siege al- 
most since the North Vietnamese of- 
fensive began on March 30. Surrounded 
by three Communist divisions, An Loc 
has been shelled daily in the heaviest ar- 
tillery barrage of the entire Indochina 
war. It has also endured repeated 
ground assaults by North Vietnamese 
troops and tanks and incessant air at- 
tacks by U.S. fighter-bombers, gunships 
and B-52s on the city and its outskirts, 
A South Vietnamese relief column has 
remained stalled for two months by en- 
emy gunfire along Highway 13 to the 
south 

The siege of An Loc had not yet 
been broken at week's end, but airborne 
troops had managed to reach the city, 
which—through allied airpower and the 
sheer endurance of its Vietnamese de- 
fenders—had held out even longer than 
Dien Bien Phu. TIME Correspondent 
Rudolph Rauch and Photographer Le 
Minh managed to enter the city last 
week by helicopter. Rauch was one of 
the first two American correspondents 
to reach An Loc since the siege began 
He sent this report 


HERE are perhaps six buildings left 

in the town, none with a solid roof. 
There is no running water or electric- 
ity. Every street is shattered by artil- 
lery craters and littered with the detri- 
tus of a battle that saw a bit of every 
kind of war. Everywhere you walk you 
hear the crackle of shifting shell frag- 
ments when you put your foot down 
There are not more than half a dozen 
vehicles left that still function, and 
when | arrived, only one of those, a Jeep, 
had all four tires. All the others move 
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fast enough, given the condition of the 
streets, on their wheel rims, and it is a 
common sight to see seven or eight Viet- 
namese lurching through the town in a 
Jeep without tires. 

There were 30,000 civilians in An 
Loc two months ago. Now there are 
2,000. Except for an estimated 1,000 
who were killed by the Communist 
shelling, all the others have left. Thou- 
sands of refugees have fled down High- 
way 13, braving enemy mortar fire. 
Those who remain are huddled under 
a ridge to the east of the city in a vil- 
lage called Phu Duc. There are no gun 
positions in Phu Duc, no targets of mil- 
itary significance. Yet since fighting 
died down in the city itself at the be- 
ginning of June, an increasing percent- 
age of the artillery shells poured into 
the city have been aimed at Phu Duc. 

Fine Porcelain. The provincial hos- 
pital was evacuated May 8, after it was 
mortared, perhaps accidentally, and 30 
civilians who had crowded into it for 
sanctuary were killed. Since then, 
wounded civilians have been cared for 
in a pagoda in Phu Duc. There are no 
beds and few mats; most patients lie on 
the dirt floor or on bundles of rags. A 
child died of lockjaw because of a short- 
age of tetanus serum. Her body lies 
twisted like a snake under a shroud of 
rags. Two feet away an old woman is 
dying of malnutrition. She had stayed 
in her bunker for well over a month, 
switching from boiled rice to rice soup 
as her reserves dwindled, then to any- 
thing edible. She is the color of fine por- 
celain, and the flies are all over her face. 

The province chief, Colonel Tran 
Van Nhut, has managed to set up a sys- 
tem of rice rationing. Bags of rice are 
handed across a wire fence to those who 
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can come to get them. When a wizened 
man with a stump of a leg hobbles up, 
he cannot quite negotiate his crutch and 
his rice. He collapses in a heap, trying 
to figure out some way of fastening his 
ration to his loincloth. 

The military casualties are, if pos- 
sible, even more pitiful than the civil- 
ians. Their primary hospital is now a 
bunker. Some men have been there for 
as long as a month, with more lightly 
wounded comrades cooking for them 
over smoky wood fires on the bunker 
steps. There is no sterilization for in- 
struments, and there is a shortage of cat- 
gut. Dr. Nguyen Van Quy, who per- 
formed 200 operations in two months, 
has taken to using thread from sand- 
bags for sutures, 

An Loc has withstood a battering 
given to no other city in this war. The 
worst day was May 11, when an esti- 
mated 7,000 rounds of artillery, mor- 
tar and rocket fire hit an area that can 
easily be walked across in ten minutes. 
Said one U.S. adviser: “Those were days 
when healthy men were taking antidiar- 
rhea tablets to keep from having to go 
outside. Nature's calls seemed a lot eas- 
ier to resist.” 

American and Vietnamese aircraft 
kept up a continuous bombardment 
throughout the three days | was in An 
Loc. Every sort of aerial weaponry was 
used: Gatling guns, CBU attacks, con- 
ventional bombs and finally, two hours 
before sunset on Thursday, a B-52 strike 
900 meters to the northwest against a 
Communist tank concentration. But the 
guns keep moving, and rounds keep 
coming in. Right now, the situation in 
An Loc is considered calm, despite the 
unnerving intrusion of an average of 
200 rounds a day 

The Vietnamese airmen whose job 
it is to fly out the wounded are remark- 
ably unwilling to come into the stretch 
of Highway 13 that now serves as a 
landing strip. To confuse enemy gun- 
ners who have the strip zeroed in, 
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chopper pilots can land almost any- 
where in a stretch of road two kilome- 
ters long. In theory, the landing zone 
for each mission should be selected so 
as to allow the wounded to be on hand 
near by. But that never happens, In- 
stead, the Vietnamese choppers come 
streaking in low along the highway, and 
hover two or three feet above the 
ground while any soldiers aboard jump 
off; only the less seriously wounded 
have a chance to jump on. Time after 
time, litter patients who have waited for 
hours in a sun of close to 100° are hoist- 
ed to the shoulders of their buddies. But 
then the chopper will zoom down, hov- 
er for ten seconds, and take off again, 


leaving the wounded with a new layer 
of the red Binh Long dirt in their 
wounds and another two hours to wait. 

Had it fallen, An Loc would have 
been an important victory for the North 
Vietnamese. That it did not fall is a trib- 
ute to American airpower and to the 
fierce determination of its Vietnamese 
defenders and their American advisers. 
It is no credit at all to the ARVN column 
that remained pinned down for two 
months on Highway 13 by vastly small- 
er enemy forces—or to the South Viet- 
namese units within the city that en- 
gaged in open firefights in order to 
capture airdropped rations from each 
other. The important fact is that the city 


held. “The only way to approach the 
battle of An Loc is to remember that the 
ARVN are there and the North Vietnam- 
ese aren't,” says an American adviser. 
“To view it any other way is to do an in- 
justice to the Vietnamese people.” 

But for the foreseeable future, An 
Loc is dead—as dead as the hundreds 
of North Vietnamese who were caught 
in the city’s northern edge by USS. 
bombing, and whose putrefaction 
makes breathing in An Loc so difficult 
when the afternoon breeze comes up. 
Perhaps the best that can be said is that 
the city died bravely, and that—in a year 
that included the fall of Quang Tri and 
Tan Canh—is no small achievement. 


The Refugees: Journey Without End 


HE refugees who escaped from An Loc last week were 

the latest to join a swelling multitude of refugees who 
have fled from every region of South Viet Nam where 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong units have been faced 
off against South Vietnamese soldiers and U.S. air power. 
Some 500,000 people have been displaced from the north- 
ern region occupied by the Communists, and the tide of 
refugees is still rising in the Mekong Delta provinces in 
the south, Since the North Vietnamese offensive began in 
late March, an estimated 1,500,000 civilians have been 
driven and burned from their homes and condemned to 
live in camps or in the putrid shantytowns 
that surround every city in South Viet Nam. 

The biggest crush came in Danang, which 
swelled to nearly twice its normal population 
of 400,000 with refugees from the northern 
provinces after the fall of Quang Tri May 1. 
Fragments of families fill schools, pagodas, 
churches and old U.S. military barracks. 
Though the government distributes rice, there 
is never enough to eat, and women can be seen 
selling penny candy, gum, flashlight batteries, 
salt—anything to turn a small profit to fill out 
the spartan diet. When the bread trucks come, 
covered with flies, 
young boys sneak up, 
reach in and steal an 
extra loaf for their 
families. 
Life in the gov- 

ernment-run refugee 
camps located nearer 
Saigon is little better 
The An Loi camp, on 
a barren plain 30 
miles east of the cap- 
ital, has more facili- 
ties than most be- 
cause it is easily 
supplied from Saigon 
and the government has 
tried to make the camp a 
showcase for its refugee 
program. An Loi also ben- 
efits from volunteer doc- 
tors, nurses and students 
who have pitched in to help. 
But for the 13,000 refugees 
who live there, it would be 
hard to find a more dismal 
way-stop on a journey 
seemingly without end. The 


camp is filled to four times its capacity; when no more peo- 
ple could possibly be crammed into the 30 dormitory-style 
buildings, the government set up 150 army tents. The can- 
vas tents have no plumbing, and the floors are bare earth. 
The tents also leak. Now that the monsoon rains have 
come, inhabitants have all they can do to keep dry. 

Most of the refugees, who by and large are apolitical, 
are simply trying to get out of the way of the war. They are 
fleeing American air strikes as much as North Vietnamese 
shelling, since territory occupied by the North Vietnamese 
has been subject to saturation bombing. Families with rel- 
atives in the South Vietnamese army are especially fear- 
ful; they have been told by the Saigon government that the 
Communist troops will take revenge on them. 

Though there are 500,000 “officially reg- 
istered” refugees in government camps, the 
actual number is far higher, since many sim- 
ply settle in with relatives or friends. Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy's Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Refugees estimated last year that 
some 5,000,000 people had been displaced 
at one time or another since 1965. Now the 
latest wave of refugees has created a host 
of new worries for Saigon, which has been 
forced to look for more funds at a time when 
US. aid has been cut back. The regime re- 
cently announced a new emergency three- 
phase program to care for the refugees. But 
by the government's own estimate, it will 

be able to provide 
only about $2 worth 
of food, medical sup- 
plies and living quar- 
ters for each of the 
60,000 poorest refu- 
gees added to the lists 
since the current of- 
fensive began 
In some ways, of 
course, those who 
have been able to es- 
cape the fighting are 
the lucky ones. In 
long-threatened Kontum, 
10,000 Montagnard tribes- 
men were reported trapped 
last week after the Saigon 
government ordered evac- 
uation stopped. The ethnic 
mountain people have long 
been victims of racial ha- 
tred by the Vietnamese and 
official policy has been to 
evacuate them last—if at 
all 
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HOW GOOD 
COMES BEFORE 











HOW BIG. 





We're proud to 
announce a giant 
step backwards. 

Having started 
with a modest 12- 
and 9-inch-diagonal 
screen—having 
progressed to a 
sizeable 17-inch- 
diagonal—Sony now 
adds a fourth size. 

Not a super-giant 
size. But a nice, 
medium, comfortable 
15-inch-diagonal. 

Abit more portable, 
and a bit lower-priced, 
than our last one. 

You see, we have 
this hangup about 
the picture 

If you've ever seen 
the picture put out 
by our 100%-solid- 
state Trinitron system 
next to anyone else’s 
color picture, you 
know why. 

The Trinitron color 
picture is surprisingly 
sharp. And bright 
And vibrant 

Put them together, 
and you get a quite 
incredible difference 

We keep telling 
ourselves any good 
TV maker can 
make a large screen. 

But only we can 
make a Trinitron 
picture 

Cobbler, stick to 
thy last 


Trinitron 


SONYCOLOR TV 





Steel against Polysteel. Photo taken 

from TV commercial showing a full-size 

| '72 Dodge Monaco, 
with Custom Power Cushion Polysteel tires, 
running up and over hardened steel drill bits. 








STEEL AGAINST 
POLYSTEEL 





CUSTOM POWER CUSHION POLYSTEEL TIRE 


Early this Spring, in a parking 
lot in Los Angeles, onlookers 
watched the filming of a Polysteel 
tire demonstration. 

Forty carbon steel drill bits, 
size 1742” x 124%” were anchored in 
a fixed position, points-up, in pairs, 
in a special channel iron rig. 





A 4,200 lb. car, with a 160 lb. 


driver, equipped with new Goodyear 


Custom Power Cushion Polysteel 
tires, was driven over the drill bits, 
at a torturously slow speed of 1 to 
5 miles an hour—so that the sharp 
drill bits could push deeply into 
the treads. 

Two Polysteel tires — the left 
front and left rear — suffered this 
punishment for 14 separate runs 
over the bits. The Polysteel tires, 
with'their treads cut and gouged, 
did not lose air. 

After the filming, the Polysteel 
tires were returned to Goodyear 
in Akron for engineering analysis. 
This set of tires was then sent 
to the Goodyear test track in San 
Angelo, Texas, and run for 100 miles 
at 70 m.p.h. Even after the test 
the tires showed no loss of air. 

The test was satisfactory. The 
film was edited into 60 and 30 
second commercials and broadcast 
on national television. 

Here are comments from some 
of the onlookers: 
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Polysteel, Custom Power Cushion —T.M.'s 





Lela B. Jacoby: ‘‘I’ve always 
wondered whether these commer- 
cials were really for real. And it’s 
nice to be able to know that it is 
for real, and it’s a remarkable, in- 


credible test of a tire’s endurance.” 





Sherman Monahan: ‘“‘When I 
saw it, I thought it was some kind 
of a put-on, until I went up and 
felt the thing. They’ve got to be 
some pretty good tires. 








Jill Andrews: “‘I couldn't 
believe it. How come the tires 


f 


didn’t pop: 











The reason these Polysteel tires 
could take such punishment is 
under the tread. Two steel cord belts 
run circumferentially around the 
tire. The drill bits gouged the tread, 
but did not penetrate the belts. 

This combination of steel 
cord belts and polyester cord body 
gives the Custom Power Cushion 
Polysteel tire protection against 
penetration in the tread area, a 
resilient, smooth ride, and, long wear. 

Polysteel tires are made only 
by Goodyear. 


POLYESTER 
CORD BODY 


Piri hud 


For additional facts on how 
Goodyear Polysteel tires performed 
on this and other torture demonstra- 
tions, write Goodyear, Dept. 791A, 
Akron, Ohio 44316. 






% 
y) the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








General Electric can show you this. 
Because we have the dishwashers that will do this. 


The pot on the left has the remains 
of an omelette. 

The unretouched picture on 
the right is the same pot after it has 
been scrubbed with the brushless 
water action of one of our six 
Potserubber dishwashers with 
Power Scrub” Cycle. 

Nothing else was done 

to this pot. No pre- 
scraping. No rinsing. 
We washed it along 
with a load of other 
dirty dishes, glasses 
and silverware. 

You'll get the 
same results as we 
have if you'll follow 
our simple loading 
diagrams for different 
sizes and types of 
loads. Instructions 


€ 







are provided with every 
Potscrubber we sell. 

That's why we can give this 
guarantee: 

“Buy any one of our six 
Potscrubber* dishwashers with a 
Power Scrub Cycle from a partic- 
ipating GE dealer 
before Sept. 30, 
1972. If youre not 
fully satisfied with 
its performance 
(and you'll be the 
judge), notify the 
dealer within 30 
days of your pur- 
chase. He'll take 
back the dish- 
washer and refund 
your money. No 
questions asked” 

In addition to 





pots and pans you can also safely 
wash fine china and crystal. 

We make a line of Potscrubber 
models to fit into a lot of different 
kitchens. Three built-ins. Three 
front-load convertibles, portable 
now, can be built in 
later. 

We also have 
a quality feature 
just as depend- 
able as our 
Potscrubber. 

Customer Care Service 
Everywhere. This is our pledge 
that wherever you are, or go, you'll 
find an authorized General Electric 
serviceman nearby. Should you ever 
need him. 

These are probably some of the 
reasons why more people use GE 
dishwashers than any others. 





GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


ywer Scrub Cycle are models SC or SDS50N, SC or SD660N, SC or SD460N 




























AERIAL VIEW SHOWING DAMAGE TO PETROLEUM STORAGE TANKS NEAR HANOI! 


Effects of the Bombing 


For ten weeks, U.S. Air Force and 
Navy bombers have pounded North 
Viet Nam with unprecedented fury, us- 
ing a new technology of “smart” bombs 
guided by television or laser beams to 
destroy bridges, power plants and fac- 
tories. The U.S. purpose, according to 
Lieut. General George Eade, Air Force 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and 
Operations, has been threefold: to pre- 
vent new supplies from reaching North 
Viet Nam from the Soviet Union or 
China, to destroy supplies already on 
hand and to prevent additional ones 
from reaching the North Vietnamese 
forces in the South. 

What has been the effect of such 
concentrated bombing? By the evidence 
of aerial photographs, the physical dam- 
age to North Vietnamese industry and 
transportation has been immense. Gen- 
eral Eade judges that “we have very 
nearly stopped rail traffic from the 
North.” Hanoi has lost about 60% of 
its meager industrial capacity and most 
of its electrical power stations. All of 
the country’s rail lines and most of its 
main bridges have been knocked out. 
On one day alone last week, American 
planes flew 340 strikes and damaged ten 
bridges and a pontoon factory; next day 
they went back and destroyed another 
14 bridges. 

The raids have obviously hurt North 
Viet Nam’s ability to make war and, on 
the evidence of the slowed offensive in 
the South, may have accomplished 
Washington's immediate objective of 
severely impairing delivery of supplies 
—though US. intelligence has been 
fooled on that score more than once be- 
fore. Le Duc Tho, Hanoi's chief negoti- 
ator at the Paris peace talks, recently 
conceded, in a definite understatement, 
that “Mr. Nixon's actions of intensify- 
ing the war naturally cause certain dif- 
ficulties and losses to the North Viet- 
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namese people.” More surprisingly, 
North Viet Nam's official party newspa- 
per Nhan Dan recently admitted quite 
openly that the bombing had caused 
“very serious economic problems.” 

The question is: How serious? There 
is no sign that the raids have eroded 
popular willingness to support the bat- 
tle in the South—any more than did the 
bombings of 1965-68. One of the les- 
sons of the Viet Nam War is that a ba- 
sically agricultural economy such as 
North Viet Nam’s is far more resilient 
than an industrialized one. Rail lines 
can be cut, but bombing roads is not so 
effective. Trucks can always drive 
around craters, and there has been a 
marked increase of truck traffic in the 
North—perhaps at the expense of trans- 
portation of supplies to troops in the 
South. Swedish journalists who have vis- 
ited North Viet Nam report that the 
country has numerous small diesel gen- 
erators to make up for the loss of power 
plants. One State Department expert 
has calculated that there are 22 ways 
to get supplies across a bridgeless river 
—from small boats to flotation collars 
to pontoon bridges 

Still, in the latest offensive, North 
Vietnamese tanks and trucks relied 
heavily on the POL (petroleum, oil and 
lubricants) that U.S. planes have been 
concentrating on in their attacks. The 
final returns will not be in until the dry 
season returns to South Viet Nam in 
the fall and the North Vietnamese ci- 
ther launch a second round to their of- 
fensive or are visibly unable to do so 
Hanoi'’s Central Committee and Polit- 
buro are known to have recently de- 
bated how they should react to the raids, 
though whatever decision they reached, 
if any, has not been revealed. Russia 
and China are continuing to send sup- 
plies, but at a much reduced level; both 
regard the invasion as a costly mistake 
that gave Washington occasion to un- 
leash the bombers 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Hints of Peace 


Britain's proconsul for Northern 
Ireland, William Whitelaw, has had to 
tread a delicate line between the con- 
tending Catholic and Protestant com- 
munities during his three months in of- 
fice—and never more so than last week 
First, he had to deal with the rising mil- 
itancy of the Protestant Ulster Defense 
Association; then he had to strike just 
the right note in his response to the lat- 
est peace feelers from the Irish Repub- 
lican Army. Out of it all came the best, 
if still tenuous hopes for peace that trou- 
bled Ulster has had in many months 
Whitelaw’s first test came when 
leaders of the paramilitary U.D.A., 
wearing masks to hide their identity, de- 
livered an ultimatum: either he invad- 
ed the I.R.A. sanctuaries in Londonder- 
ry’s barricaded “no-go” areas, or they 
would turn Belfast into a massive no- 
go area of their own. 

Tough Line. While Whitelaw dealt 
with the U.D.A., an unexpected open- 
ing came from the other side. White- 
law had previously released more than 
half of the Catholic men interned with- 
out trial last summer, and ordered the 
British army to adopt a lower profile in 
the Catholic ghettos. Now, many of Ul- 
ster’s Catholics had begun to sign peace 
petitions, and the I.R.A. was losing sup- 
port. Last week the Provisionals’ fugi- 
tive chief of staff, Sean MacStiofain, 
called reporters to a rendezvous behind 
the Londonderry barricades. If White- 
law would agree within 48 hours to meet 
the LR.A. to discuss their peace terms, 
he said, the I.R.A. would declare a sev- 
en-day bombing halt. Bluntly, Whitelaw 
refused to respond to “an ultimatum 
from terrorists.” 

Whitelaw’s tough line with the 
I.R.A. helped him in talking down the 
U.D.A. A masked U.D.A. spokesman 
announced that the U.D.A. was hold- 
ing off on action for 14 days “to give 
Whitelaw and the minority a chance.” 
Meanwhile moderate Catholic M.P.s of 
the opposition Social Democratic and 
Labor Party said that they were now 
ready to break their own boycott on 
talking to Whitelaw 

Encouraged, Whitelaw announced 
that Britain would push ahead with lo- 
cal elections this fall under a system fa- 
voring the moderate center. Also, he 
would open “talks about talks” leading 
to a July conference of all shades of UI- 
ster opinion—except the gunmen. 

Although both the I.R.A. and the 
U.D.A. were clearly under pressure 
from the peacemakers, there was still 
the chance of sectarian conflict erupting 
again. But meanwhile, British officials 
pondered ways of negotiating an end to 
the no-go barricades. Whitelaw was as 
usual unabashed by the task, even if he 
chose a harsh simile to express his con- 
fidence. As he said last week, quoting an 
Irishman: “There are more ways of kill- 
ing a pig than cutting its throat.” 
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EUROPE 


Calling France’s Bluff 


French President Georges Pompi- 
dou last week learned to his embarrass- 
ment that Europe has outgrown the era 
of Charles de Gaulle. Frustrated by the 
“unrealistic dreams” of his fellow Eu- 
ropeans—that is, their desire to tiptoe 
toward supranationalism by strengthen- 
ing existing Common Market institu- 
tions—Pompidou fell back on De 
Gaulle’s favorite tactic of obstruction. 
He threatened to postpone the first sum- 
mit of the expanded ten-nation EEC 
scheduled for Oct. 19-20 in Paris. Not 
long ago the threat would have sent 
neighboring statesmen scurrying for a 
compromise, but the general reaction 
from most West European capitals last 
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FRENCH PRESIDENT GEORGES POMPIDOU 
Unrealistic dreams. 


week was: Go ahead and postpone it. 

“Pompidou told us it was going to 
be his conference or no conference,” 
said Belgian Foreign Minister Pierre 
Harmel. Under those conditions, Har- 
mel added, the Belgians would just as 
soon stay home. “Pompidou is bluffing,” 
said a Dutch Foreign Ministry official. 
“All right, let’s cancel it for the time 
being.” The West Germans, facing the 
possibility of a general election this fall, 
are no longer keen about having the 
summit at the same time. The British, 
who were initially enthusiastic about 
the conference, have been disenchanted 
by Pompidou’s maneuvers. Though 
French officials now say that their 
President's threat was not meant to be 
taken literally, the other nine remain 
unimpressed. 

Pompidou might have provoked 
greater concern were his motives not 
so transparent, reports TIME’s William 
Rademacekers from Paris. Pompidou is 
trying to carve out a new and dramatic 
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role for himself and his country within 
the expanded European community. As 
he sees it, France should assume its 
“proper place” as the political nerve 
center of the Common Market; Lon- 
don will become the financial center; 
Brussels is to remain the capital for 
“bread and butter” EEC problems like 
agriculture and tariffs; and West Ger- 
many will continue to be the Commu- 
nity’s industrial heartland, with some 
vague status as commercial gateway to 
Eastern Europe. The other six nations 
will play “important roles” that are yet 
to be defined. 

A key feature in this scheme is that 
Pompidou would preside over the po- 
litical affairs of Western Europe like a 
benevolent Gaullist godfather, holding 
the Community's lesser leaders firmly 
in line. Though French diplomats have 
explained the Pompidou plan with ex- 
traordinary reserve and caution, other 
European countries have been less re- 
served in rejecting it. “The French have 
always thought we should go to hell,” 
said a Dutch official in The Hague, “and 
this is typical of their reasoning.” 
Snapped a German diplomat: “It is ab- 
solutely absurd to think that one na- 
tion in the Community should be as- 
signed to make shoe soles while the 
other makes politics.” 

Undaunted, the French have been 
pushing Phase I of their grand design, 
the establishment in Paris of a Com- 
mon Market secretariat to deal with 
Western Europe's political future. The 
decision was to be sealed at the sum- 
mit. Now, faced with such widespread 
opposition, the French may well decide 
to postpone the summit until early 
1973, hoping thereby to gain time and 
more favor with the British and the 
Germans. 

Sour Share. Yet Pompidou would 
do so only at considerable domestic risk; 
things have not been going well for him 
lately. Members of his government have 
been linked to scandals involving tax- 
es, insurance and real estate. His 
planned triumphant referendum on en- 
larging the Common Market flopped 
badly in April, when only 36% of the 
voters bothered to vote yes. Last week 
he was enduring a storm of protest for 
pardoning a former French fascist who 
had been convicted of murdering Re- 
sistance leaders during World War Il 
(see following story). Pompidou can ill 
afford another setback, especially with 
French elections scheduled by next 
March. The idea of a summit confer- 
ence was Pompidou’s in the first place. 
If things go sour, he will have to share 
the blame. 

Lost in all the bickering, unfortu- 
nately, are a number of pressing issues 
that require prompt and united Euro- 
pean action. The Community desper- 
ately needs a coordinated position on 
monetary and economic policy, as well 
as a political consensus on the impend- 
ing European security conference and 
the quickly shifting relationship be- 
tween East and West. 






Hangmen of Lyon 


Is there a double standard for war 
criminals? Frenchmen were asking 
themselves that question last week af- 
ter revelation of the very different 
attitude that President Georges Pom- 
pidou has taken toward two such crim- 
inals, one German and one French. The 
German is Klaus Barbie, who was Ge- 
stapo chief in Lyon during World War 
Il, and is living in Bolivia under the 
name Klaus Altmann (TIME, Feb. 14). 
Pompidou has been publicly and ener- 
getically demanding Altmann’s extradi- 
tion to France. Now the weekly L’Ex- 
press has revealed that Pompidou, 
against the advice of his Minister of Jus- 
tice, last November secretly granted a 
full pardon to another Lyon war crim- 
inal, a Frenchman named Paul Touvier 
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EX-FASCIST TOUVIER IN CHAMBERY 
Crimes only God can pardon. 


Touvier, now 57, was a fascist in 
prewar France who later headed the re- 
gional militia under the Vichy regime. 
According to testimony at his postwar 
trial, he aided the Gestapo in hunting 
down Resistance fighters and Jews. He 
personally commanded an execution 
squad in an operation against partisans. 
Once, as a reprisal for the killing of a 
Vichy Minister of Propaganda, Philippe 
Henriot, Touvier took seven Jewish 
shopkeepers as hostages and had them 
shot. 

After the war, Touvier was twice 
sentenced to death in absentia by 
French courts. He took refuge in 
French monasteries and convents for 20 
years, until the statute of limitations on 
his crimes expired in 1967. Touvier had 
a powerful protector in Monsignor 
Charles Duquaire, a French prelate 
with influence in both Paris and the Vat- 
ican. Duquaire waged a ten-year cam- 
paign to gain Touvier a full presidential 
pardon, which General Charles de 
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Gaulle refused on two occasions to 
grant. Last year Touvier persuaded 
Catholic Philosopher Gabriel Marcel to 
write to Pompidou on his behalf. “He 
gave me a sweetened-up version of his 
activities during the Occupation, and | 
was weak enough to believe him,” Mar- 
cel explains today. When he learned the 
truth about Touvier, Marcel asked 
Pompidou to return his letter. “There 
are crimes that only God can pardon,” 
Marcel now says. 

But Pompidou was persuaded to 
grant Touvier a presidential pardon, 
which allowed him to return to his home 
on Chemin des Charmettes in Cham- 
béry, near Lyon, and to regain posses- 
sion of his confiscated property—much 
of it booty plundered or extorted from 
wealthy Jews during the war. 

Touvier’s pardon has especially in- 
furiated veterans of the Resistance 
movement. The French League against 
Racism and Anti-Semitism has warned: 
“In no case will we permit Touvier to 
walk freely around the streets of Lyon.” 
Touvier obviously takes these threats 
seriously: he is staying out of sight. 
Commenting on Touvier’s pardon and 
the memoirs of a Gestapo agent in 
France, written by Barbie, purchased 
for $36,000 and published by France- 
Soir, Resistance Hero Marcel Riviére 
remarked: “The hangmen of Lyon are 
prospering this year, aren't they?” 


BURUNDI 


Double Genocide 


The civil war in the tiny central Af- 
rican republic of Burundi ended more 
than a month ago; but the systematic 
murder of the Hutu tribesmen, who ac- 
count for 85% of the country’s 4,000,- 
000 people, continues, In a sense, it is 
double genocide: the approximately 
2,000 Hutu rebels who briefly pro- 
claimed an independent republic a 
month ago had set out to murder their 
overlords of the Tutsi tribe. The Tutsi- 
dominated army quickly put down the 
revolt (TIME, May 22). Ever since, it has 
been attempting to destroy the Hutu to 
such an extent that they may never rise 
again. “The Tutsi fear has always been 
the same—to smash the Hutu or die,” 
explains a foreign missionary. “But it 
has never been so manifest before.” 

The primary targets of the govern- 
ment’s continuing “pacification drive” 
are the Hutu “elite’—meaning not 
merely the five Hutu cabinet ministers 
who were summarily executed at the be- 
ginning of the rebellion but practically 
anybody who can write his own name 
or afford a hut with a corrugated-iron 
roof instead of a thatched one. At one 
school, 140 Hutu boys and girls were 
shot or hacked to death by soldiers. 
Though the rate of killings had dimin- 
ished by last week, troops were still de- 
scending on isolated villages at night 
and murdering the local leaders. Writes 
TIME Reporter David Martin, who re- 
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turned from a four-day tour of Burun- 
di last week: “The cowed, fatalistic 
Hutu continue to expect to be taken 
away and put to death. They seem to 
await their fate passively, as did the 
Jews in Nazi Germany.” 

Though the government of Presi- 
dent Michel Micombero claims that the 
majority of the country’s victims have 
been Tutsi, most foreign observers in 
Bujumbura believe the Tutsi dead num- 
ber no more than 5,000 out of a total 
now estimated at perhaps 80,000. With 
their devastating pogrom, the Tutsi 
overlords have unquestionably bought 
themselves a few more years in power, 
but at a terrible price. 


SUDAN 


Tom-Toms of Peace 


Civil wars and chronic conflicts be- 
devil the world from Burundi to North- 
ern Ireland to the Middle East and Viet 
Nam. But one civil war that has recent- 
ly been settled was the 17-year struggle 
in Sudan between the 4,000,000 blacks 
of the south and the 11 million north- 
erners, mostly Arabs. Three months 
ago, the leaders of the two sides—Ma- 
jor General Jaafar Numeiry, President 
of the Sudan, and Major General Jo- 
seph Lagu, commander of the southern 
guerrillas—met in Addis Ababa, capital 
of neighboring Ethiopia, and signed a 
compromise settlement negotiated with 
the help of U.N. refugee organizations. 

Even after the Addis Ababa treaty, 
the tense and war-ravaged southern Su- 
dan was closed to journalists. Last week 
TIME’s Robert Kroon was among the 
first Western newsmen in several years 
to visit Juba, the southern administra- 
tive post 1,000 miles from Khartoum, 
and the surrounding swamp and bush 
country, where vultures circle over de- 
serted villages. His report: 


Reconciliation is in the air, like the 
life-giving rains that signal the start of 
the wet season. The main street of Juba 
(pop. 130,000, swelled by refugees), a 
potholed red-dirt track, has been re- 
named “Unity Avenue.” Overhead, 
banners in Arabic and English proclaim 
NORTH AND SOUTH GO HAND IN HAND. 
Ebony-skinned southerners sip Turkish 
coffee amiably with lighter-skinned 
Arab officials. Outside the cities, some 
of the 25,000 guerrillas, or Anyanya 
(named for a poison derived from the 
ground-up head of a cobra), have been 
drawn out of the bush by tom-toms an- 
nouncing the peace, but they hold on 
to their weapons, an assortment of Rus- 
sian hand grenades, British rifles and 
Czech machine pistols. 

At the heavily guarded federal mil- 
itary headquarters, an Arab, Major 
General Fatlalla Hamid, and Anyanya 
Leader Lagu pored over a sprawling 
map of Sudan’s three southern provinc- 
es, discussing how to restore normality 
to the area for the first time since Su- 
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ANYANYA SOLDIERS IN SOUTHERN SUDAN 
Wary of a new-found peace. 


can negotiate. We hear that the Rus- 
sians and the Americans negotiate to- 
gether, but do they trust each other? 
Still, it’s better than war.” 

The south will be ruled by an au- 
tonomous regional council of eleven 
ministers, and the Premier will be Ab- 
del Alier, 39, a lawyer who holds the 
post of Vice President in Numeiry’s cen- 
tral government. Southern Sudanese, 
many of whom are Christians, partic- 
ularly fear that the Arabs in Khartoum 
will submit to the influence of Egypt. 
Alier thinks that Numeiry has recently 
earned high marks for turning away 
pan-Arabist pressure and for seeking 
friendship with the Sudan's black neigh- 
bors. “The central government is open- 
ing Sudan’s windows on the world for 
the first time since independence,” said 
Alier. “We are finally on a new, inde- 
pendent national course.” 
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Breading Sunshine? 


When members of the nine-nation 
Asian and Pacific Council (ASPAC)* 
gathered in Seoul last week, no one 
needed to remind them that their or- 
ganization was rapidly becoming out- 
dated. When ASPAC was formed in 
1966, Washington had hailed it as a bul- 
wark of anti-Communist solidarity in 
Asia. In the wake of President Nixon's 
trip to Peking, however, many of 
ASPAC’s members are now going to 
some lengths to play down that anti- 
Communist line in the hope of improv- 
ing their own relations with China. 

Malaysia’s delegate pointedly ar- 
rived for the two-day meeting a full day 
late. Japan carefully explained that it 
had accepted only because it did not 
want to offend its South Korean hosts. 
Australia sent its Minister for Primary 
Industry as a way of showing its desire 
to de-emphasize ASPAC’s political as- 
pects. Like several members, Australia 
would like to establish full relations 
with Peking, and participation in a po- 
litically oriented organization that in- 
cludes Taiwan hardly helps 

The most striking change was that 
shown by South Korea, long among the 
most ardent of cold warriors. President 
Chung Hee Park declared that mem- 
bers should transcend differences in ide- 
ology “in order to spread the sunshine 
of peace throughout the region.” 
Whether all the flowery rhetoric will be 
enough to give ASPAC a viable future, 
however, remains to be seen. 


Blunt Words from Mexico 


President Richard Nixon first invit- 
ed Luis Echeverria, the President of 
Mexico, to visit Washington back in 
1970, but not until this spring was the 
trip firmly scheduled. Echeverria’s 
countrymen interpreted the delay as just 
one more sign that Latin America ranks 
disgracefully low on Washington's scale 
of priorities. The Mexicans were dou- 
bly miffed last December when Nixon 
described Brazil, a military dictatorship 
but economically booming, as a model 
for Latin America. When the White 
House let it be known that Nixon would 
give Echeverria some moon rocks on 
his visit to the U.S. last week, Mexico 
City’s Excélsior sniffed that a few rocks 
were hardly a substitute for a discus- 
sion of “grave problems, old and new.” 

Last week's visit did not begin well 
The signing of a U.S.-Mexican agree- 
ment to try to eradicate the screwworm 
—which ravages cattle on both sides of 
the border—had to be delayed because 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz 
was out of town. More important, 
Washington seemed disinclined to hon- 
or its promise to halt the dumping of 
salt into the Colorado River, which 
*South Korea, Taiwan, Japan, the Philippines 


Malaysia, Thailand. South Viet Nam. Australia 
and New Zealand 
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RICHARD NIXON GREETING MEXICO’S PRESIDENT ECHEVERRIA AT WHITE HOUSE 
Time for more than champagne and banquets. 


leaves much of the soil of Mexico's 
Mexicali Valley cracked and covered 
with white cakes of salt 

Unlike most Latin American visi- 
tors, Echeverria spoke bluntly. The pol- 
lution of the Colorado, he told a joint 
session of Congress, was “an unaccept- 
able form of discrimination” against his 
country. Mexicans, he insisted, “have 
had enough of champagne and ban- 
quets. We need a positive attitude.” A 
day later, he reported one positive re- 
sult: a firm commitment by Nixon that 
the situation in the Mexicali Valley 
would be “improved immediately.” 


The Man Who Never Returned 


The accomplishments of bureaucra- 
cy affect individuals in wondrous ways 
—and nowhere more so than in Japan 
Consider the case of Herbert Freidman, 
an American businessman living in Ja- 
pan. One day last month, he climbed 
aboard a plane at Tokyo airport and 
flew off to Okinawa, dutifully surren- 
dering to a customs agent the alien-reg- 
istration card he carries. His passport 
was stamped to show that Freidman was 
leaving the country. According to pro- 
cedure, his passport would be stamped 
again when he returned to Tokyo, and 
he would be issued a new alien-regis- 
tration card 

The only problem was that during 
the week that Freidman spent on Oki- 
nawa, that island reverted from U:S. oc- 
cupation to Japanese possession. Thus 
it was a domestic flight on which he re- 
turned to Tokyo. Since he was merely 
traveling from one Japanese island to 
another, no customs man would stamp 
his passport, and since his passport was 
not marked, no one would issue him a 
new alien-registration card 

Freidman as a result is caught in a 
bureaucratic mesh; until it is eventually 
settled, he is unable to travel because 
his passport is not in order. He thought 
at first of solving the impasse by flying 


to a nearby country and coming back 
into Japan officially. But, of course, 
since there is no record that he is in 
Japan, there is no way that his passport 
can be stamped to allow him out 


Gaddafi and the Irish 


Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, 29, 
leader of Libya's revolutionary govern- 
ment, is a compulsive orator who oc- 
casionally stumbles over his own rhet- 
oric. He did so again last week before a 
clutch of visiting Arab notables and a 
crowd of 10,000 attending a celebration 
marking the second anniversary of Lib- 
ya's takeover of the former U.S. Whee- 
lus Air Force Base outside Tripoli. Gad- 
dafi scored the US. for racism and 
imperialism but thundered most harshly 
al Britain “because Britain handed Pal- 
estine over to the Jews and handed the 
Gulf islands to Iran”—a reference to 
three small islands in the Persian Gulf 
claimed by both Iran and Arab nations 
He intended to retaliate where Britain 
herself was vulnerable. “There are 
arms,” he said, “and there is support 
for the revolutionaries of Ireland.” 

Gaddafi'’s high-flown statement an- 
gered the British, discomforted some 
Arabs and puzzled the Irish. The Brit- 
ish and U.S. ambassadors to Tripoli 
walked out while he spoke. Next day 
Middle East newspapers suggested that 
in the battle against Israel, Northern 
Ireland's problems had low priority in- 
deed. In Ireland, both branches of the 
Irish Republican Army insisted that 
they had received nothing 

The Marxist-oriented I.R.A. Official 
branch offered the unkindest rebuttal 
of all. When a Communist-backed re- 
volt broke out in Sudan last year, one of- 
ficial remembered, Gaddafi captured 
some rebels as they passed through Lib- 
ya and handed them over to Sudanese 
President Jaafar Numeiry for execu- 
tion. That, said the I.R.A., hardly qual 
ified him as a fellow revolutionary 
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Researchers 


Horton and Borzillo 
Invent a new wa 
to protect steel sheet 





lim Horton and Angie Borzillo are among 
some 750 scientists and technicians who staff 
our Homer Research Laboratories. Several 
years ago, these two researchers began to in- 
vestigate how they could devise a “marriage” 
of zinc and aluminum. They wanted to come 
up with a corrosion-resistant coating for steel 
sheet that would capitalize on the advantages 


of eac h metal 


After painstaking experiments and many 
disappointments—they found the ideal blend 
of zinc and aluminum. And they also worked 
out a practical method of applying the new 
coating to the steel sheet. The result is a 
highly effective coated sheet that resists cor- 
rosion at an economical price for air 
conditioners, automobile exhaust systems, 


industrial roofing and siding 


Meanwhile, six-year tests of formed coated 
samples exposed to various atmospheres 

severe marine, industrial, and rural—clearly 
showed that the new coating is superior to 


either all-zinc or all-aluminum coatings. 
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GETTING TOGETHER IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN: PETER, PAUL & MARY 


Senator George McGovern’s surpris- 
ing primary triumphs have left the 
Democratic Party somewhat divided, so 
McGovern Enthusiast Warren Beatty 
staged “Together with McGovern,” his 
fifth fund-raising extravaganza. At 
prices of $5 to $100, some 20,000 peo 
ple flocked to New York's Madison 
Square Garden, to be ushered to their 
seats by such notables as Paul Newman, 
Shirley MacLaine and Julie Christie. But 
Beatty's piéce de résistance was the re- 
union of three split-up groups of stars 
Peter, Paul and Mary, sounding as uni- 
fied as ever; Mike Nichols and Elaine 
May, delivering their own deadpan po- 
litical satire; and Simon and Garfunkel, 
re-creating Bridge over Troubled Wa- 
ter, which may be destined to become 
Senator McGovern’s campaign song 
“We feel we are laboring at a disad 
vantage in comparison with other 
groups on this program,” Nichols re- 
marked. “They quarreled viciously and 
broke up only a few months ago, but 
we have not spoken for twelve years.” 

a 

Roaring down a race track in At 
lanta, Motorcycle Daredevil Robert 
“Evel” Knievel took a practice jump over 
four panel trucks, overshot the landing 
ramp, and broke his back—for the third 
time in his career. Determined to ride 
the next day, broken back and all, Knie- 
vel asked the doctor, “If I were to jump 
so I'd land on the balls of my feet, not 
on my behind, so | wouldn't jar anything 
—what do you think?” The doctor 
didn’t think much of it, so Knievel set 
off for the track in an ambulance, just 
to make an appearance. Heckled into 
performing, he did a pair of “wheelies” 

riding along for a hundred feet with 
the front wheel in the air, Said he: “I 
have to satisfy only one person and 


that’s the man I see in the mirror 
each morning.” 
a 
Washington reporters, grumbling 


about the rarity of President Nixon’s 
press conferences, sometimes suggest 
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that he is being secretive. Not at all, con- 
tends White House Adviser John D. Ehr- 
lichman: the President doesn’t like press 
conferences because he finds the ques- 
tions “flabby and fairly dumb.” On a 
Los Angeles TV show, Ehrlichman re- 
ported: “I've seen him many times come 
off one of those things and say ‘Isn't it 
extraordinary how poor the quality of 
the questions is?’ * As for the correspon- 
dents themselves, Ehrlichman com- 
pared them to “insecure young ladies 
—they keep asking us if we love them 
If you don’t want to know, don’t ask.” 
. . 

When they got married in 1964, 
they seemed the epitome of the Beau- 
tiful People: very young, very rich, and 
very—well—beautiful. Amanda Burden, 
daughter of Stanley Mortimer and Mrs 
William Paley, was born into the world 
of social celebrity. Carter Burden, son 
of a wealthy California investment 
banker, was a law student who planned 
a career in politics. For nearly eight 
years, they were New York's bright 
young couple—Carter became a city 
councilman, and Amanda did charity 
work. Then they moved into separate 
apartments. “Amanda has been linked 
with everybody but President Nixon,” 
remarked Society Columnist Suzy, “and 
Carter has been linked with everybody 
but Golda Meir.” Last week Amanda, 
28, filed for divorce for “cruel and in- 
human treatment.” Carter, 30, replied 
“I'm very surprised and disappointed.” 

a 

Queen Elizabeth has always dressed 
on the dowdy side, but there was a time 
when Princess Margaret was considered 
relatively chic. So eyebrows rose last 
week when she arrived at a reception 
for the Grand Duke and Duchess of Lux- 
embourg in a costume that looked to a 
Daily Mail commentator like some- 
thing “kept in mothballs from her fam- 
ily’s visit to South Africa in 1947." The 
Princess's “mothball” ensemble: white 
Wedgies with ankle laces, a brightly 
flowered dress with a hem line midway 
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between knee and ankle, and a floppy 
hat ringed with flowers and trailing rib- 
bons. London's Daily Mirror suggested 
one explanation: “She stands a good 
chance of emerging as just what the roy- 
al family needs—a really splendid styl- 
ish eccentric.” 
mn 

Bulova Watch Co. Board Chairman 
Omar N. Bradley, now 79, is America’s 
only living five-star general. On Flag 
Day the Defense Department decided 
to honor the “G.I.’s General” by filling 
a Pentagon corridor with plaques, pho- 
tographs, medals and insignia memori- 
alizing his distinguished career. Army 
troops staged precision drills in L’En- 
fant Plaza, and Bob Hope provided jokes 
at a ceremonial dinner (“I read today 
that Kissinger is in Japan, trying to trade 
two pandas for a couple of transistor- 
ized geisha girls”). Bradley himself was, 
as always, brief and plain-spoken: “lam 
a soldier, serving my country in peace 
and in war. Thank God for the priv- 
ilege, both then and now.” At that, fire- 
works erupted, in the pattern of an 
American flag 
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STUDENTS & OTHER PILGRIMS POPULATE TENT CITY SET UP AT STOCKHOLM’S ABANDONED SKARPNACK AIRPORT 
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A Stockholm Notebook 


Every day there were new commit- 
tee meetings and new resolutions to con- 
sider, but many interesting aspects of 
the U.N. Conference on the Human En- 
vironment never came to any vote. AS 
delegates from 114 nations prepared to 
leave Stockholm last week, TIME Cor- 
respondent Friedel Ungeheuer cabled 
some impressions; 


Motherhood was almost a dirty 
word here—but it had its defenders. At 
the scientists’ Environment Forum, 
Stanford Biologist Paul Ehrlich blamed 
half the world’s environmental prob- 
lems on increases in population. A 
woman biologist from Nigeria, aided by 
four burly colleagues, startled the au- 
dience by seizing Ehrlich’s microphone 
and declaring that birth control was 
merely a way for the industrial powers 
to remain rich by preserving the status 
quo. Peace was restored only after Ehr- 
lich conceded that the U.S. should curb 
its own consumption of natural resoure- 
es before urging population controls on 
developing countries. Brazilian Econo- 
mist Josué de Castro fumes at the very 
mention of birth control. “Genocide of 
the unborn!” he charges. 

. 

Uniformed guards with dogs kept 
a wary watch on the tent city erected 
by youthful environmentalists at the 
abandoned airport of Skarpnick, but 
the violent demonstrations the police 
feared never came. Instead, the students 
put on gentle “eco-skits” to dramatize 
“eco-catastrophes.” In one, for exam- 
ple, a girl painted as a skeleton and ac- 
companied by drums and cymbals 
danced a warning about the radioactive 
fallout from French nuclear-bomb tests 
in the Pacific. Total damage to prop- 
erty caused by such activities: one bro- 
ken window. 

2 

At noon, many people gathered at 
the Grand Hotel, a pink elephant of a 
building with a view over the port (im- 


40 


pressively clean) and the Royal Palace 
(depressingly severe). The reason was 
simple. The U.S. Population Institute 
served a delicious free lunch there: mar- 
inated river salmon with sweet mustard, 
herring in fresh cream, tiny meat balls, 
thick slices of rare roast beef. To ask 
an environmentalist to dine, however, 
is to ask for trouble. Dr. Samuel Ep- 
stein, the Cleveland toxicologist who 
first warned of the harmful effects of 
the detergent component nitrilotriacetic 
acid (NTA), contended that the beef was 
full of cancer-causing aflatoxins. “Don't 
know why the Swedes don't get rid of 
them,” Epstein said. “They are so easy 
to detect—fluorescent.” 
a 

Economist Barbara Ward on the 
trend of speeches: “Truth is moving to 
platitude with alarming speed.” 

. 

The conferees fretted continually 
about the consequences of industrial- 
ization. Microbiologist René Dubos, 
generally the most optimistic of the 
US.’s major ecologists, said that mod- 
ern farmers are putting more energy 
into the soil (in the form of mechani- 
zation, fertilizers and pesticides) than 
they are taking out in the form of bump- 
er crops. By 1987, Dubos predicted, 
such practices will cause enough pol- 
lution and depletion of resources to 
limit further growth. He offered the odd 
analogy of the medieval church build- 
ers in France, who decided to end their 
rivalry after the highest cathedral, in 
Beauvais, twice collapsed. “Every tech- 
nology has its limits,” said Dubos. 

But talk of slowing industrialization 
was anathema to the developing na- 
tions. The Chinese delegation, led by 
Tang Ke, Minister of Fuel, had an an- 
swer. The world’s resources are “inex- 
haustible,” he said, provided all nations 
follow the teachings of Mao Tse-tung. 

There was less confidence in a spe- 
cial report signed by 2,200 scientists 
from 23 nations: “We do not really 
know the full dimensions of either our 
problems or their solutions.” 


The astonishing thing about the of- 
ficial meetings was that almost all the 
recommendations on the agenda were 
approved, though often watered down. 
There is very little that the U.N. can ac- 
tually do to enforce them, however—to 
make Japan and Russia (whose delega- 
tion never appeared after all) stop kill- 
ing whales, or to make France and 
China stop testing nuclear weapons. 
“Every country has the right to protect 
itself from imperialism,” insisted the 
Chinese. No matter. The conferees 
urged creation of a new U.N. office to 
coordinate international environmental 
activities and a global system to mon- 
itor the spread of pollutants. What ef- 
fect will that have? The image that 
comes to mind is of a man who is given 
a thermometer and a fever chart to see 
him through a serious illness. 

Perhaps no more concrete accom- 
plishments could have been expected 
from a meeting that was necessarily di- 
vided by so many conflicting interests: 
the rich v. the poor nations, East v. West, 
free v. Communist world. Yet the con- 
ference showed that a start could be 
made on a problem that has been too 
long ignored. 


Watching the Earth 


The Stockholm conference has ap- 
proved a global system for the moni- 
toring of pollution. Next month, as a 
forerunner of such a system, the U.S. 
plans to launch an experimental satel- 
lite, known as ERTS (for Earth Resourc- 
es Technology Satellite). A stubby, 
1,965-lb. package that resembles an 
overgrown moth, the satellite will be 
equipped with three television cameras, 
a multi-wave-length sensor and a data 
collection system that can relay envi- 
ronmental information from as many 
as 1,000 automatic monitoring stations 
on earth. If the test is successful, ERTS- 
type orbiters could be used to sound an 
alarm whenever there is a threat of se- 
rious environmental danger: contami- 
nation of the seas, climatic changes, 
even volcanic eruptions. 

Fired to an altitude of 492 nautical 
miles, the satellite is expected to oper- 
ate for a year in a near-polar orbit that 
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Tonight your husbands working late. 

He wouldnt if you had your way. 

But one thing always makes you forget the waiting. 

The smile on his face when he walks through the door. 


Its a good day for Stouffer’. 








WHY THESE PEOPLE ARE DRIVING 
A CAR YOU PROBABLY NEVER HEARD OF. 


THE MATADOR. 


The American Motors Matador has been around since 
October, 1971. But some people have called it the best kept 
secret in Detroit. 





The L.A. Police Department discovers the Matador. 
In fact, until last year, most people in the L. A. Police 
Department had never heard of the Matador. But inSeptem- 
ber, the Department ran tests on one of our models, They 
compared it to other cars on the basis of performance, quality 
and price. And as a result they bought 500 new Matadors. 











Mark Donohue discovers the Matador, too. 


Last Fall, Racing Driver of the Year Mark Donohue won 
the SCCA Trans-Am championship in one of our specially- 
equipped Javelins. Now he’s racing in NASCAR compe- 
titions in a specially equipped Matador. 

He’s up against some very tough competitors. But he’s 
confident about his chances of winning with the Matador. 
After all, it’s made by the same people who made his Javelin. 





Mr. Barry Philips discovers the Matador and 
American Motors Buyer Protection Plan. 
Barry Philips of Simi Valley,California didn’t know about 
the Los Angeles police tests or Mark Donohue. Buthe bought 
a Matador because he got something he couldn't get from 
any other car in America. The American Motors Buyer 
Protection Plan. 
This is what it promises. 


| vi 








When you buy a new 1972 car from an American 
Motors dealer, American Motors Corporation guarantees 
to you that, except for tires, it will pay for the repair or re- 
placement of any part it supplies that is defective in material 
or workmanship. 

This guarantee is good for 12 months from the date 
the car is first used or 12,000 miles, whichever comes first 

All we require is thar ¢ be properly maintained 
and cared for under and service in the fifty 


United States or Canada ar ¢ guaranteed repairs or 
replacements be made by an American Motors dealer. 


If anything goes wrong with one of our cars and it’s our 
fault, we'll fix it. Free. And if we have to keep your car 
overnight to fix it, most of our dealers will loan you a car. 
Free. Finally, you get a name and toll-free number to call in 
Detroit if you have a problem. And we promise you'll get 
action, not a runaround. 

No car company would make these promises if it didn’t 
buildits cars right to begin with. So if youre shopping around 
for a mid-sized car, why don’t you test drive the Matador. 

Maybe you never heard of it before. But a year ago, 
neither had 500 Los Angeles policemen, Mark Donohue, 
or Barry Philips. 


8 American Motors 





ENVIRONMENT 


runs almost parallel to the earth’s axis 
of rotation. Sweeping down from high 
above the Arctic Circle to Antarctica, 
it will then head back north every 103 
minutes. This orbit has an important ad- 
vantage: it will bring the spacecraft 
back over the same spot on earth every 
18 days at almost exactly the same time 
of day. Thus, ERTS's photographs, each 
covering a 100-by-100-mile square, will 
be taken at each particular site under 
lighting conditions that remain un- 
changed except for the gradual season- 
al variations in the angle of the sun and 
different cloud covers. Such consistency 
gives ERTS a unique ability to spot 
changes on the earth. 

Built by General Electric for NASA's 
Goddard Space Flight Center under a 
$174.6 million program, ERTS cannot 
see objects smaller than 300 ft. across, 
but it has very acute color perception. 
Each of its three RCA TV cameras re- 
sponds to a distinctly different wave 
length of light—green, red and near- 
infra-red. Transmitted to earth, the 
three separate images can-readily be 
combined into a single, detailed color 
picture, and ERTS can produce a total 
of 9,200 pictures a week. 

ERTS's infra-red scanners can per- 
form more subtle detective work, since 
every object, living or inanimate, emits 
or reflects the various wave lengths of 
infra-red light with a different intensity 
Chlorophyll, for instance, a key chem- 
ical involved in the production of ox- 
ygen by green plants, has a very dis- 
tinctive infra-red “fingerprint.” Thus, 
by the color variations in photos, fu- 
ture ERTS satellites could quickly de- 
tect any large—and possibly dangerous 
—change in the chlorophyll content of 
ocean plankton, a principal source of 
the world’s oxygen supply. By similar 
“fingerprinting,” ERTS and its successors 
could warn of changes in the health of 
woodlands, detect harmful acidity in 
soil, find clues to new oil and mineral de- 
posits, and perhaps even sniff out ille- 
gal fields of opium poppies 


Verdict on DDT 


When DDT first appeared in the U.S, 
in 1942, it seemed almost like a mir- 
acle drug. Cheap and efficient, it de- 
stroyed pests, reduced such insect-borne 
diseases as malaria, and brought bump- 
er harvests. But over the years scien- 
tists found disturbing evidence, first 
publicized in Rachel Carson’s Silent 
Spring, that DDT was harmful to ani- 
mals too, and might threaten man as 
well. 

After 17 months of weighing the 
evidence pro and con, Environmental 
Protection Administrator William D. 
Ruckelshaus announced his verdict last 
week: “DDT is an uncontrollable, du- 
rable chemical that persists in the aquat- 
ic and terrestrial environments.” Be- 
cause it lasts so long, it can build up in 
fish and animals until it “may have a se- 
rious effect” on human beings. 

With that, he imposed an almost to- 
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tal ban on the pesticide (exceptions: in 
cases of sudden epidemic, when DDT is 
the most effective means of combatting 
disease-carrying insects; shipment to 
countries where malaria is a problem; 
and use on onions, green peppers and 
sweel potatoes in certain areas that are 
particularly vulnerable to pests). The 
ban will not go into effect until the end 
of the year, allowing time to train farm- 
ers in using DDT’s chief substitute, meth- 
yl parathion, which is highly toxic but 
breaks down soon after being used. 

The ban was immediately chal- 
lenged in suits filed by the manufacturer 
and processors of DDT. Another chal- 
lenge came from the Environmental 
Defense Fund, which has been chiefly 
responsible for forcing the issue. It filed 
a court petition asking that the ban go 
into effect immediately and that it for- 
bid all domestic applications of the one- 
time miracle. 


A Cure for Elms 


Each year more and more Amer- 
ican elm trees, which once lined hun- 
dreds of town squares, fall victim to 
Dutch elm disease. Last year the ap- 
parently incurable blight destroyed at 
least half a million trees in the U.S. This 
summer the pestilence may be worse; 
it has spread from the East through the 
South and Midwest and is now attack- 
ing trees as far west as Denver. 

After every other remedy failed (in- 
cluding such folksy “cures” as inject- 
ing trees with turpentine or whacking 
galvanized nails into their trunks), sci- 





entists believe they have found a way 
to stop the fungus that causes the dis- 
ease and the elm-bark beetles that 
spread it. The new approach involves 
two steps: spraying dormant elms in 
early spring with a pesticide called 
methoxychlor, which is lethal to the 
beetle but harmless to most other in- 
sects, and then spraying again in June 
with a chemical called Benlate, which 
attacks only the fungus. Instead of 
spraying, the arborist may also inject 
Benlate directly into the tree trunk, 
which puts the fungicide into the elm’s 
circulatory system. After testing the 
treatment on 600 elms in a Milwaukee 
suburb for two years, University of Wis- 
consin researchers report that the mor- 
tality rate for the trees has dropped 
from 5% per year to 2%. 

Benlate itself is not completely new 
For two years it has been used as a fun- 
gicide to protect roses and tomatoes. 
What is new—officially approved only 
this March by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture—is its application to Dutch 
elm disease. The problem now is to per- 
suade communities and private tree 
owners to undertake the effort and ex- 
pense ($75 per tree per year) needed to 
make the treatment work. When John 
Hansel, executive director of the Elm 
Research Institute, took the cure to 


Denver last February, the mayor re- 
fused to see him. The city had its own 
method for treating the disease—sim- 
ply cut down and burn infected trees. 
Says Hansel: “We've come a lot farther 
in dealing with the beetle than we have 
with the politicians.” 











| Panic stops, potholes, 
| theroughest driving—-even a 
crash landing off a ramp- 
didn't fool the air bag. 





The air bag works. 
But only when it’s needed. 

















At Allstate, we’ve had a 
lot of time to get to know 
about air bags. We’ve seen 
them in action. We know 
they work. We believe in 
them. 

But you probably 
haven’t had much chance 
to get to learn about 
air bags. 

So to help convince you 
that air bags are reliable, 
we vj oe a few of our 
200 air equipped fleet 
cars out re Arizona for 
rigorous testing. 

The tests were conducted 
by Dynamic Science, an 
independent test facility. 
And the air bags performed 
just as expected: no 
surprises, no problems, 

Here are the results: 


Air bag doesn’t inflate 
accidentally 
Rough roads, potholes, 
panic stops—even a ramp 
jump—didn’t accidentally 
inflate the air bag. 


Air bag deflates within 4 second after impact. 
Car had over $1800 worth of damage. 


That’s because air bags 
employ a special sensing 
device. It uses technology 
from the space program. 
The sensor only activates 
the air bag in frontal 





Car takes off ramp 
at 45 mph. 


crashes severe enough to 
cause serious injury. 


Air bag does inflate 
when you need it 
Some people worry the air 
bag won’t go off when it’s 

supposed to. So we ran 
one of our cars into a 
barrier at 17 mph (roughly 
equivalent to a 34 mph 
collision with a parked car 
of equal weight and size). 
As you can see, the air 
bag did its job. Without it, 
the passenger would have 
suffered serious injury. 


Lands with tremendous force. 
Bag did not inflate. 


Air bags reliable, 
road-ready 
At Allstate, we think this 
remarkable thing—the air 
bag—could become 
America’s No. 1 lifesaver. 

Safety 
experts at the 
National 
Highway 
Traffic Safety 
Administra- 
=, tion say air 

bags could 
save thou- 

* sands of lives 

a year. And 

prevent 
hundreds of diusioatils of 
injuries. 

Air bags have been tested 
and retested. They work. 
They’re reliable. 

We’re getting more air 
bag equipped fleet cars as 
fast as possible. We say, 
let’s get air bags into all 
cars as fast as possible. 


Allstate 


Let’s make driving 
a good thing, 


Uninjured passenger climbs out through window. 
(Tests conducted for Allstate by Dynamic Science.) 
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The Body Boom 


Although it is essential to studying 
the secrets of life, dissection of the dead 
was anathema to laymen for many cen- 
turies. Emperors and popes once for- 
bade the practice, forcing physicians to 
utilize the services of body snatchers 
who, as late as the 19th century, ob- 
tained cadavers in midnight graveyard 
forays. One British ghoul, William 
Burke, was hanged in 1829 for creating 
instant specimens out of innocent way- 
farers. As late as the 1960s, medical 
schools relied upon unclaimed bodies 
and found even these in short supply. 

No more. Tens of thousands of 
Americans in recent years have decid- 
ed to bequeath their bodies to science. 
The result is a body boom that is leav- 
ing schools and research labs in some 
parts of the country with more cadav- 
ers than they can dissect.* Medical 
schools in Illinois, which plan to use 360 
bodies this year, have 390 on hand al- 
ready and applications from 29,000 
people who want to cooperate when the 
time comes. Ohio State University 
School of Medicine, which uses about 
80 a year, has a stockpile of 127. 
The University of Wisconsin Medical 
School, which uses fewer than 60 a year, 
has 5,000 potential donors on file. 
U.C.L.A,, with a list of 10,000 names, no 
longer accepts offers. Some centers have 
such an abundance that they accept 
only bodies in “good” condition. 

The main reason for the surprising 


*New York City is an exception; medical schools 
there report a shortage of suitable cadavers. Na- 
tionwide, there is still a dearth of organs for trans- 
plants, such as kidneys. 


surplus is changing attitudes toward 
death and funerals. Many people are 
no longer concerned about religious 
strictures that bear on treatment of the 
dead. There is also a sense of altruism 
among the donors. Randy Beck, 22, a 
student and former football player at 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles, says: “I've willed my body to sci- 
ence because after I'm done with it | 
won't have any use for it. There is no ex- 
cuse to limit the usefulness of my body 
to my lifetime.” Some also decide in fa- 
vor of dissection as a reaction to the ex- 
pense and emotional upheaval of tra- 
ditional burial rites. “My mother’s 
funeral was more like a circus than a 
day of reflection on death,” says Mrs. 
Joyce Winslow, 25, of Los Angeles. “I 
want more to come out of my death 
than just bills.” In choosing which in- 
stitution will inherit their remains, most 
people pick one with which they have 
been associated. But whim is also a fac- 
tor. A New York writer selected Har- 
vard, he quips, because his parents al- 
ways wanted him to go there and “this 
is the only way | could get in.” 

Every state now has a law making 
it easier for people to donate their bod- 
ies or organs after death. In many states, 
anyone over 18 can, in the presence of 
witnesses, will his body or its parts to sci- 
ence; in many cases, would-be donors 
are given identification cards to carry 
in their wallets. If they die naturally—so 
that no autopsy is required—their bod- 
ies are automatically turned over to re- 
cipient institutions. 

Some groups, including Orthodox 
Jews, still oppose both post-mortem ex- 
aminations and dissection, but most Re- 
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form and Conservative Jews favor the 
idea, as do many Roman Catholics. 
“Our only consideration is that a body 
be buried after use,” says Bishop John 
Ward of Los Angeles. “Whether or not 
a person donates his organs or, indeed, 
his entire body to science is, of course, 
a very personal matter in which we 
would not want to interfere.” Nor do 
undertakers object to the trend. Many 
are retained by medical schools to store 
or transport bodies, and have enough 
traditional patrons to keep them busy. 


The Right to Bad Genes 


Genetic engineering is just in its ear- 
liest tinkering stage, but it is already 
seen both as a great medical hope and 
a bugaboo. By learning the secrets of 
the genes, science is increasingly able 
to alert couples who run an unusually 
high risk of passing on crippling defects; 
sometimes a warning is possible even 
before children are conceived. Tests can 
also discover disabilities in the unborn 
as well as in infants and young chil- 
dren before symptoms appear. 

Example: if both parents carry the 
genes for Tay-Sachs disease or sickle- 
cell anemia, there is great danger that 
their children will actually get the dis- 
ease. Many geneticists and physicians 
are therefore enthusiastic about wide- 
spread genetic screening. They also sup- 
port a new Massachusetts law—not yet 
put into practice—that would make 
sickle-cell examinations a requirement 
for school admission. 

Others, however, argue that science 
and society must go easy not only in in- 
terfering with the genetic process, but 
even in mass screening. A 24-member 
team of scientists, lawyers and ethicists 
has been examining this question with 
the Institute of Society, Ethics and the 
Life Sciences at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N_Y., for the past year. Now, in the New 
England Journal of Medicine, the group 
endorses the principle of helping peo- 
ple to make “informed choices regard- 
ing reproduction.” But the authors are 
concerned that large-scale testing could 
violate people's rights to privacy and 
freedom of choice. Specifically, they ar- 
gue that: 

> There should be no attempt to im- 
pose a standard of genetic normality on 
any segment of the population. Virtual- 
ly everyone carries a small number of 
harmful recessive genes. To eliminate 
these from the gene pool might require 
partners who both have similar “bad” 
traits to avoid parenthood entirely 

» No program should be made com- 
pulsory. “There is currently no public 
health justification for mandatory 
screening for the prevention of genetic 
disease. The conditions being tested for 
in screening programs are neither ‘con- 
tagious’ nor, for the most part, suscep- 
tible to treatment at present.” People, 
the report says in effect, have the right 
to bad genes. 

> Care should be taken to safeguard 
the privacy of participants in screening 
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Dewar House, Haymarket, 
London, S.W. 1, opened in 1908. 
Lots of interesting things here. 
Famous paintings like 


“Thin Red Line.” 
The Chantrey 
Bust of Sir Walter 
Scott. And the 
worn, bescribbled 


tavern table on 


poems. 


© 1970 


This is “The MacNab,” Raeburn’s 
famous portrait of the 12th Laird of the 
MacNab Clan, the one to which 
the makers of Dewar's “White Label” 
belong. Some of the whisky in Dewar's 
“White Label” continues to come from 
pot stills near Glendochart, home of the 
MacNab Clan since the 12th century. 





When John Dewar opened his shop he 
exemplified the virtues of the poor Scot of 
those days: grit, courage, thrift, plain living, 

honesty, a taste for hard work, and the 
vision to grasp a golden opportunity. 

For example, no one had yet dreamed of 
putting up Authentic Scotch Whisky 

in bottles. Here was an opportunity for 
John Dewar and he was quick to seize it. 
By the end of the century the annual 
output of Dewar's “White Label” 


had reached a million gallons. 





The “Fair City of Perth.” Nothing 
much ever changes. The ships still 
come up the Firth of Tay to Perth. 


The people are durable and 
warmhearted. And the 






whiskies that go 
into the making of 
Dewar's “White 
Label” lie racked 
in aging sheds, 
sleeping the sleep 
of tranquillity. It’s a 
very easy place to 
make a Scotch of 


authentic character. 


“The MacNab,” and \s 


wrote many of his 





Dewars 
never varies 





The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland. 
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What this country needs is an 
that gives you service 





General Electric does. 
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What happens when you call for 
General Electric 


If your call is to one of our Service 


Because, we realize, a major appliance majorcitiesand 5,000 franchised servicers.) Centers, the first thing you'll get is a trained 


is a major investment. So, no matter where you live or 
That’ why, if something goes wrong move to in the United States, you can get 
with it, you shouldn't have to wait any service for your GE major appliances or 
longer than your patience to get it repaired. televisions. Best of all, GE service is 
You won't with General Electric's always easy to find. 
Customer Care Service Everywhere. (A You'll find it in the Yellow Pages. 


operator. She'll take down your name, 
address and phone number, as well as set up 
an appointment for our service technician 
to call on you. 

(If it’s one of our franchised servicers 
he'll work to our standards or won't work 


network of Factory Service Centers in 100 (If that’s not as simple as ABC, nothing is.) for General Electric.) 
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appliance company 


everywhere. 
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How long will it take for our man to Once our man gets there, how long Now you know how we'll keep your GE 
get to you? will he be there? major appliances in good working order, 
He'll set up an appointment, so you'll Usually, less than an hour. wherever you live in the United States. 
know when he'll be there. Because GE major appliances and TV's And why we think theyre 
Because when our man makes an are designed to be easily repaired. the best ones to invest your 
appointment to be at your home between And because our men usually have money in. Because at General 
8:00 and 12:00 in the morning, he means__ everything they need to finish a job right Electric when we say Customer 
between 8:00 and 12:00. Not 8:00 inthe then and there. Care Service Everywhere, 
evening. What's more, if the service isn’t covered we mean it. 
(Our records show that 9 out of 10 by warranty, you'll receive an itemized bill Good service... Another reason why GE is 
times, we show up right on time.) that spells out everything youre paying for. America’s #1 major appliance value. 
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MEDICINE 


programs. The information obtained 
should be made available only to the in- 
dividuals involved and their physicians. 
Otherwise, people might be stigmatized 
socially, and even perhaps denied life 
and health insurance. 

Most doctors agree that guidelines 
are necessary, but some find the Has- 
tings rules too tight. They argue that 
once a high-risk group is spotted—such 
as Jews of Eastern European descent 
who are vulnerable to Tay-Sachs dis- 
ease—all its members of child-bearing 
age should be tested. 

They also believe that information 
gained by screening should be passed on 
—to blood relatives, for instance, who 
might then be persuaded to have exam- 
inations themselves. In an editorial ac- 
companying the Hastings report, Bos- 
ton’s Dr. John Littlefield suggests that 
the traditional, confidential patient-doc- 
tor relationship might be less important 
than people's “right to know about the 
risks that they run, whether infectious, 
toxic or genetic.” 


Helpless Heavyweights 


Obesity is one of the most common 
medical complaints in the U.S. today. 
Depending on the choice of surveys, 
anywhere from one-tenth to one-quar- 
ter of the population is overweight to 
some extent, and millions of people un- 
happy about their girth and concerned 
about their health spend more than 
$400 million a year on reducing drugs 
and treatments. Physicians interested in 
the subject have even formed the Amer- 
ican Society of Bariatrics (from the 
Greek baros, meaning weight) to study 
the problem collectively. The field has 
nowhere to go but up; medical science 
has so far failed miserably to help 
the heavyweights in any important way. 
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EXAMPLE O. .TREM® OBESITY 
Incurable appetii«s 
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This was the admission of bariatri- 
cians and other physicians meeting in 
Washington last week. The average 
family doctor treats ten or more patients 
a month for overweight. A relatively 
small number have obvious metabolic 
disorders that can be checked. For most 
of the rest, the problem is simply exces- 
sive eating, and doctors have not found 
a way to control that for very long. A 
250-Ib. man who should weigh 165, say, 
would have to cut his caloric intake by 
more than half. By his eating standards, 
that would be close to starvation. It is 
easier to dry out drunks than to starve 
down heavy eaters. 

Fad diets, the experts feel, have only 
temporary effect, and some can be med- 
ically unsafe. Drugs that dull the appe- 
tite, like amphetamines, help certain 
people for a while, and some doctors 
prescribe drugs in conjunction with 
diets. But no one considers pills a long- 
term answer because of side effects and 
the chance of addiction. Many extreme- 
ly obese people eat heavily because of 
emotional problems. For these patients, 
psychotherapy can provide clues about 
the basic causes of the trouble and 
sometimes helps ease the anguish of 
kicking gluttony. The key element is 
usually motivation. Group sessions on 
the style of Alcoholics Anonymous ben- 
efit some people more than orthodox 
medical approaches do. 

Regardless of method, the quest for 
permanent slimness is rarely rewarding. 
According to Dr. Alvan Feinstein of 
Yale medical school, the success rate of 
weight-loss programs is “terrible, much 
worse than in cancer.” Out of every 100 
obese patients, some doctors have 
found, only a dozen can be expected to 
lose significant amounts of weight in a 
yearlong treatment program, Of that 
happy dozen, ten can be expected to 
gain back their excess poundage during 
the following year. 


Capsules 


> Passengers in planes stacked up 
over a congested airport may find the 
experience nervous-making, but trav- 
elers only rarely have to endure that 
kind of tension. For air traffic control- 
lers on the ground, facing the possi- 
bility of causing a calamity each work- 
ing day, the stress is unremitting and 
the effects on the digestive system hor- 
rendous. A study by the newly formed 
Academy of Air Traffic Control Med- 
icine in St. Charles, Ill, shows that ul- 
cers are distressingly commonplace 
among control-tower personnel. The 
annual incidence in American) physi- 
cians, for example, is betWee» 2.5% 
and4% Ever —-nong alcohol 
digestiv » § bject to ; 
‘© oo ift € ly 9%. Dr. Ri 
yl] pexamined 111 air con- 
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OVERWORKED AIR CONTROLLERS 
Unremitting stress. 


blame poor sanitation, blood transfu- 
sions and drug addicts’ needles for the 
spread of serum hepatitis, a debilitating 
and sometimes fatal liver disease. Now 
it appears that the mosquito might also 
transmit the ailment. Studies by Rut- 
gers University, the New York Blood 
Center and the New Jersey Medical 
School concentrated on tropical mos- 
quitoes. After drawing blood from a 
person known to be a chronic carrier 
of hepatitis, the laboratory-raised in- 
sects retained the virus for three days 
and presumably could have transmitted 
the infection if allowed to attack an- 
other victim. The researchers know of 
no hepatitis cases that can be attrib- 
uted directly to mosquitoes, but the 
source of the disease is often untrace- 
able. The new findings are yet another 
reason for communities to conduct vig- 
orous anti-mosquito campaigns 

> Among the causes of pain in rheu- 
matoid arthritis are inflammation of the 
synovium (the membrane lining the 
joint capsule) and subsequent erosion of 
the enclosed cartilage and bone. Doc- 
tors generally prescribe painkillers and 
other anti-inflammatory drugs includ- 
ing common aspirin. But according to 
Dr. Alan Wilde of the Cleveland Clinic, 
early surgery may provide more perma- 
nent relief and slow the progress of the 
disease as well. Wilde told_a scientific 
session of the Arthritisy& Hphat 
he had performed synovectomfes 9Ae 
patients, delicately <gato\in at 
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Merrill Lynch tells 
how to get 
7to 8 percent on 


your money—without 
going out on a limb. 


I; your money making enough money? 

Before you decide, think about inflation. 
From 1967 through 1971, the Consumer 
Price Index climbed an average of 4.6 per- 
cent a year 

So your money’s real earning power has 
been whatever interest you've been getting, 
minus 4.6 percent. 

What does that leave you? If your answer 
is, “not much,” maybe you'd like to see how 
you could increase your money's earning 
power — without going out on a limb 


Corporate Bonds: more for your money 
The pros: 

Corporates pay anywhere from 7 to 8 
percent interest, depending on the com- 
pany’s financial strength. For many people, 
that would mean a 50 percent jumpin invest- 
ment income. 

As far as safety goes, the main thing to 
remember is that a bond is a debt. And a cor- 
poration must pay all the interest on its 


bonds before it can give the stockholders a 
nickel. 

Another safety feature is the company’s 
legal obligation to pay you the face amount 
of the bond at maturity. (Most new bonds 
are written to mature in 20 years.) 

Before maturity, high-grade bonds tend 
to fluctuate in price less than the highest- 
quality stocks. 

The cons: 

Corporate bonds have the same draw- 
back as all other fixed-income securities. 
They don’t give you a share in a company’s 
profits. So you can’t expect much growth in 
the value of your principal. 

A second disadvantage is the price fluc- 
tuation — usually less than with high-quality 
stocks, but enough to think about. If you 
have to sell your bonds before maturity, you 
could get less than the face amount. 

Talk with one of our Account Executives. 
He can help you weigh the pros and cons as 
far as your own objectives are concerned. 


Municipal bonds: no Federal taxes 
The pros: 

Municipal bonds are issued by states, 
cities, and towns. High-grade municipals 
are among the safest securities you can buy, 
because they’re usually backed by the is- 
suer’s taxing power. 

The big thing about municipals is that 
the interest is free from Federal income 
taxes. (It’s even free from state and local 
taxes, if you buy bonds issued by the state 
or town you live in.) 

So the net return on municipals can get 
very attractive. If your joint taxable income 
is $30,000 a year, for example, a 52 percent 
retum on municipals is like getting 9 per- 
cent on a taxable investment. 

The cons: 


High-grade municipals yield only about 
5 percent—a full 2 percent less than high- 
grade corporates. (Of course, that’s not 
much of a problem if you're in a high tax 
bracket.) And like any bond, municipals 
fluctuate in price. 


Ginnie Mae’s: 7% Government-guaranteed 
The pros: 

A Ginnie Mae is a mortgage-backed 
security authorized by the Government 
National Mortgage Association, an agency 
of the Federal Government. 

Ginnie Mae’s have two main advantages. 
They pay a high interest —currently about 
7 percent. And they're backed by the full 
faith and credit of the U.S. Government. 

The cons: 

The minimum investment is a hefty 
$25,000. Another possible problem is that 
you gradually get back your principal along 
with the interest. Our analysts figure that 
the average Ginnie Mae will last only about 
12 years. 


Merrill Lynch is bul 








Mutual funds: the diversified way 
The pros: 

Instead of buying fixed-income securi- 
ties directly, you could buy part of a fund that 
invests in them. The advantages include 
diversification, professional management, 
and greater convenience. 

The cons: 

You don’t get these advantages for noth- 
ing. Many funds charge a sales commission. 
Most funds charge amanagement fee based 
on total assets under management. 


100 billion worth 
of know-how in 15 kinds of 
fixed-income securities 


You can buy fixed-income securities 
from a lot of different firms. But there are 
good reasons to buy them from Merrill 
Lynch. 

We handled about $100 billion in 
fixed-income securities last year, and 
we're a major underwriter of corporate 
and municipal bonds. We know the field. 

We handle 15 different kinds of fixed- 
income securities, plus common stocks 
and mutual funds —a lot of ways to put 
your money to work. So we don’t have any 
ax to grind when it comes to making rec- 
ommendations. 

We spend about $8 million a year re- 
searching stocks and bonds. Then give 
the results to our Account Executives. So 
they're in a good position to help you de- 
cide which securities to buy. They can 
also help you decide how much to invest 
in fixed-income securities, compared with 
other ways to put your money to work. 

Talk it over with one of our Account 
Executives — and see why we think fixed- 
income securities should be part of your 
plan to share in America’s growth. 





lish on America. 


“Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc 





Unfindable Objects 


Laughter in the Louvre? As gross a 
solecism, one might think, as a belch in 
the Sainte-Chapelle. Yet for several 
weeks, visitors to the Louvre’s Museum 
of Decorative Arts have been convulsed 
with mirth over the work of a puckish 
artist from Marseille, Jacques Carel- 
man. With his collection of “Objets In- 
trouvables” (Unfindable Objects), Car- 
elman has revived Surrealist humor and 
created the wittiest show to be seen in 
Paris in years, (It will open in Dallas 
next winter.) 


RIFLE DESIGNED TO HIT KANGAROO 





MASOCHIST’S 
Pot 


ia 


SINDUYN NYO AG SHEVEDOLONS 


“If | had to point to any one source 
of inspiration for my unfindable ob- 
jects,” says Carelman, “I suppose it 
would be those old-fashioned mail-or- 
der catalogues, like the old Sears, Roe- 
buck ones, with precise, naive drawings 
instead of the color pictures you find 
today.” These catalogues define a 
dreamworld of real consumer goods; 
Carelman’s show presents an actual 
world of fantasy goods. The 50 cre- 
ations on display include a masochist’s 
coffeepot with the spout over the han- 
dle, thus guaranteeing a scalding for 
anyone who uses it; an hourglass filled 
with pebbles, not sand, “for people who 
don’t want to grow old”; a pipe with 
four different faucets for water at dif- 
ferent temperatures; a hammer with a 
handle so bent that nobody can hit his 
thumb; a cat-shaped traveling bag with 
handles and a perforated Plexiglas nose 
for taking one’s pet tabby on a trip; an 
“absorbent bottle” made out of sponge, 
“to double its capacity”; and an undu- 
lating Ping Pong table, to “project the 
ball unpredictably.” 

Art lovers of a philosophical bent 
may ponder an empty frame bearing 
the label A Knife Without a Blade 
Whose Handle Is Missing. Georg-Chris- 
toph Lichtenberg, 1742-1799.* The 





UNPREDICTABLE PING PONG 


BENT HAMMER TURNS HARMLESS 


more athletic ones can equip themselves 
for the outback with a bizarre weap- 
on whose barrel undulates like a snake: 
it is a kangaroo gun, “whose special- 
ly studied trajectory enables the bul- 
*A German scientist, critic and aphorist, whose 
name apparently strikes Carelman as inherent- 
ly grotesque, like Major Major, P.DQ. Bach 
or the presidential ticket of Wintergreen and 
Throttlebottom 






let to follow the bounding animal.” 

Says Carelman, 42, a onetime den- 
tal surgeon who has become well known 
as a designer and cartoonist: “I guess 
you could call me a critic of society, all 
societies—but especially the wasteful 
consumer society. My defense against 
the aggressiveness of objects is derision, 
humor. I deal with objects everyone is 
familiar with, like a hammer. I deform 
them and people get a shock. Children 
react the best, intellectuals second best.” 

Says Francois Carrée, assistant cu- 
rator of the Museum of Decorative 
Arts: “No one has better taken into ac- 
count the all-too-rational limits of our 
system of objects. Carelman thinks of 
everything and everybody, of the pro- 
longations of technology as well as new 
categories of ignored consumers: acro- 
bats, mourners, the one-legged ... The 
infinitesimal shift thus revealed to us is 
what separates poetry from reality, and 
the most invigorating humor from the 
crass stupidity of profit making.” A 
child at the show was more succinct. 
“As a convinced masochist,” he told the 
artist, “I take my hat off to you.” 


Picasso Presents 


Itis a wry paradox of art history that 
some of the most influential sculptures 
of modern times were never actually 
seen by the men they influenced. They 
were four metal-rod constructions that 
Picasso made in 1928- 
29. Known only from 
photographs, these light, 
airy images—a form of 
“drawing in space” 
—helped shift the atten- 
tion of postwar sculptors 
in America and Europe 
away from the solid 
block and toward open 
structure. But Picasso 
never allowed them to 
be sold to a dealer, a col- 
lector, Or a museum; 
they remained in his own collection in 
France after they had been rejected by 
a committee for a memorial to Picasso's 
friend, Poet Guillaume Apollinaire. 
(“What did they expect me to make, a 
muse holding a torch?” Picasso grum- 
bled later.) 

Now New York's Museum of Mod- 
ern Art announces that Picasso has 
given its sculpture garden a 15-foot- 
high version of one of these works, Con- 
struction in Wire, 1928. Based on a 
smaller maquette he made ten years 
ago, the monumental piece is being fab- 
ricated in Cor-Ten steel and will go to 
the museum in early fall. Thus there will 
be two key Picasso sculptures in the U.S. 
(the other is the sheet-metal Guitar, 
1912), and MOMA has them both, as 
presents from the artist. Picasso's evi- 
dent fondness for the museum—which 
already has the best collection of his 
work anywhere—started a crop of new 
rumors about the possible destination of 
the huge collection of Picasso's own Pi- 
cassos after his death. 
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You’ve spent a lot of years picking your Bourbon. 
Give Benchmark a few minutes to change your mind. 


That’s all it might take. 

Because we think Benchmark tastes better than 
any Bourbon you’ve ever tasted, including your own. 
No matter what brand you’re drinking now. 

You see, Seagram craftsmanship (American 
craftsmanship at its best) created the distinctive taste 
of Benchmark. So we’re pretty confident. 

Spend a few minutes tasting Benchmark Bourbon. 
You'll taste the difference. l 





Seagram's Benchmark Bourbon. 
“Measure your Bourbon against it.” 


Seagram's 


BENCH MARK 


PREMIUM BOURBON 


GHT BOURBON WHIS! 
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THEY TELLIT 
LIKE ITIS. 


After you've been lied to, cheated on 
and humiliated enough times, you finally 
face the truth. Your watch is a hopeless 
Case. 

And there's only one thing to do 
about it. 

Forget the past. Form a new, meaning- 
ful attachment with an Accutron’ watch. 

It has a tuning fork movement 


Fr eft to right: Accutron As 





guaranteed to tell the truth to within a 
minute a month” 

It’ll remain faithful, month after 
month, without any winding. 

And with every look at its honest face, 
the bitter memory of your former watch’s 
deceit will slowly fade away. 

Time heals all wounds. 

ACCUTRON’ BY BULOVA 


strap. Date resets instantly. $1 Ask f rt how rhe Accutron 
oA lealer from wh urchased with © year from da purchase 





Silent Speech 


Kari Harrington is seven years old 
and a victim of severe cerebral palsy 
Thus she lacks the muscular coordina- 
tion necessary for controlled movement 
and speech, and is virtually restricted 
to a wheelchair. Like many other vic- 
tims of the disease, she will never be 
able to move around normally or speak 
well enough to be understood. Now an 
experimental training program that 
uses printed symbols to convey mean- 
ing has begun to draw her out of her iso- 
lated world. 

The Ontario Crippled Children’s 
Centre in Toronto, where Kari is a pu- 
pil, is successfully using a system of 
symbols as a substitute for spoken lan- 
guage. They are patterned after “Blis- 
symbols,” devised some 30 years ago 
by an Austrian-born chemical engineer 
named Charles Bliss in the hope that 
they would be used to promote inter- 
national understanding. Hardly anyone 
paid any attention, though, until last 
year, when Shirley McNaughton, a 
teacher at the center, came upon an ac- 
count of them in a library and decided 
that they might be modified for use by 
the handicapped 

Currently the center is using about 
200 symbols arranged on wooden trays 
attached to wheelchairs. With demon- 
strations and explanations from their 
teachers, six brain-damaged youngsters 
are learning to use their fingers or a spe- 
cial clock hand fastened to the trays to 
point to the symbol that expresses what 
they want to say. 

Naturally there are symbols for 
such simple words as yes and no, hello 
and goodbye, man and woman. There 
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is also a symbol for action that turns a 
noun into a verb. For example, a child 
who wants to say “Father sees mother” 
points first to the sign for father, the 
male symbol topped by the sign for roof 
or protection ®. Next the child points 
to the eye symbol e and then to the ac- 
tion indicator ~. thus transforming 
the noun eye into the verb see. Finally, 
the youngster points to the sign for 
mother, combining the female and roof 
symbols 

The sign for animal is «; for needs 
1, a slanting figure to suggest depen- 
dency; for food 2, a mouth over the 
earth. All these can be put together to 
say “The animal needs food.” To ex- 
press emotions, a youngster can point 
to the sign for happy Ot or sad O+ 

The ability to communicate even 
such uncomplicated ideas as these has 
had remarkable effects. Less frustrated 
because they can finally express them- 
selves, the youngsters become more re- 
laxed and can thus make better use of 
whatever slight physical—and in a few 
cases even vocal—abilities they may 
have 

The children, most of whom seemed 
mentally retarded, are being stimulated 
to read and to demonstrate other in- 
tellectual skills. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, their previous apathy and with- 
drawal have been replaced by a new 
capacity to share in family life. The 
mother of one child at the center was 
“thrilled” when her son used symbols 
to say that he was angry about some 
things but that he loved his family 
Kari’s mother voiced surprise and de- 
light when Kari managed to convey her 
sadness over the fact that her guinea 
pig cannot think 





CEREBRAL PALSY VICTIMS LEARNING TO “SPEAK” WITH PRINTED SYMBOLS 


Yes and no, hello and goodbye. 
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Ready 
Wile 
you are. 


New Kodak 
pocket Instamatic’ 
camera. 
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A nation wide service used by 
over 20,000 executive and pro- 
fessional men as a quick and 
convenient source of credit, 
either for immediate needs or 
credit line for future use. No 
collateral... no embarrassing 
investigation. All details han- 
dled by personal mail in the 
privacy of your office. 
References: 
The First National Bank of Minneapolis 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
of Chicago 


Phone, toll free, 800-328-7328 or write 
Mr. T. K, Lindblad 
Executive Loan Director 


@ 


Industrial Credit Plan, Inc. 


276 Hamm Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 
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Striving Globe 


In 1970, the management of the 
Boston Globe assembled the editorial 
staff for a candid self-study session at 
the Brandegee estate of the National 
Academy of Arts and Sciences Univer- 
sity. One result was formation of a six- 
reporter “Brandegee goose-"em com- 
mittee,” the purpose of which was to 
“keep editors on their toes, to keep them 
mad and unsatisfied.” That restless spir- 
it has been typical of the Globe in re- 
cent years, and this week the paper got 
another prod toward self-improvement: 
the death of its traditional rival, the Her- 
ald Traveler. 

The demise of the 125-year-old 
Herald \eaves the Globe morning and 
afternoon papers in head-to-head com- 
petition with expanded Hearst entries. 
The chain bought the name and rela- 
tively modern plant of the Herald and 
this week transformed its tabloid Rec- 
ord American into standard-size pa- 
pers: the morning Herald Traveler and 
Record American and, for variety, the 
afternoon Record American and Her- 
ald Traveler. “Strangely enough,” says 
Globe Editor Thomas Winship, “it 
looks like we may now have more com- 
petition, not less.” 

Vivacity. The Globe figures to pick 
up about a quarter of the old Herald's 
circulation of 192,000 (the Globe sells 
417,000 on weekdays, 546,000 on Sun- 
days). The Globe has been steadily im- 
proving for several years. It won a Pul- 
itzer Prize in 1966 for its coverage of 
the Kennedy family’s efforts to promote 
a federal judgeship for an old retainer, 
and picked up another this spring for 
an exposé of corruption in Somerville, 
Mass. “The death of the Herald,” says 
Winship, “should enable us to put out 


a much better newspaper.” As a first 
step, he has hired nine of the Herald's 
best people. Winship also plans to en- 
large the paper’s newshole, streamline 
the bulky Sunday edition, and give even 
more push to the morning staff's already 
energetic investigative crew. 

The Globe's strivings for both vi- 
vacity and quality result from the happy 
association of Winship and the Taylor 
family. Publisher Davis Taylor is con- 
tent to give his editors considerable lee- 
way and solid financial backing. The 
Herald management diverted attention 
and resources into the long, doomed 
fight to save its broadcasting license 
(TIME, May 8); the Taylors have sold 
much of their interest in Kaiser-Globe 
Broadcasting and invested proceeds in a 
$6,000,000 expansion of the newspaper. 

Weathermen. Since becoming ed- 
itor seven years ago, Winship has given 
direction to a paper that was once sin- 
gularly haphazard. His success sur- 
prised some staffers, who initially re- 
garded him as a lightweight. City-room 
cynics used to grumble that he had mar- 
ried his money (Elizabeth Coolidge, 
who writes an advice column for the 
paper) and inherited his job (his father, 
Laurence, edited the Globe from 1955 
to 1965). He was also criticized for be- 
ing less than overwhelmingly cerebral. 

Perhaps. But, says Assistant Man- 
aging Editor Tim Leyland, “while he is 
not your intellectual aristocrat, he is a 
catalyzer. He’s got a good grasp of 
trends and movement in society.” Win- 
ship, 51, has made the paper sensitive 
to these trends and has also been re- 
ceptive to the ideas of younger journal- 
ists. Last year he appointed a 29-year- 
old as metropolitan editor of the 
morning edition. “These brainy kids in 
the newsroom are our salvation,” he 


FRANKLIN WING 





WINSHIP (CENTER) CONFERRING WITH YOUNG REPORTERS IN BOSTON OFFICE 


Tiger notes for the city-room Weathermen. 
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told the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors. “They write better than we 
do, they know more than we do, and 
they are intellectually more honest.” 

To give encouragement to his “city- 
room Weathermen,” as he calls them, 
Winship frequently sends out “tiger 
notes,” which invariably begin: “Terrif- 
ic job, Tiger. Keep "em coming.” The 
fact that the editor frequently wears 
rumpled seersucker, odd slacks and 
boots doesn’t hurt rapport either. Not 
that generational and ideological fric- 
tion is completely absent. Radical Col- 
umnist David Deitch was recently re- 
moved from the Op-Ed page. Winship 
explained that the change was to make 
room for contributions from Ralph Na- 
der and the Black Congressional Cau- 
cus; Deitch charged that the paper 
could no longer swallow his attacks on 
the Boston financial establishment. 

One argument led to another, and 
Winship threatened to fire Deitch, 
but relented after activist community 
groups that admire Deitch twice 
stormed the Globe’s newsroom. The 
columnist now has a spot four times a 
week on the financial page. When a 
group of antiwar staffers wanted to buy 
an ad demanding Richard Nixon’s im- 
peachment, Winship balked. The result 
was a compromise in which the Op-Ed 
page one day was given over to a de- 
bate between the pro-impeachment fac- 
tion and the paper's chief editorialist. 

While the Globe encourages such 
provocative debate and has been vehe- 
mently antiwar—it printed portions of 
the Pentagon papers which it obtained 
independently—Winship has no gran- 
diose ambitions to make the paper pri- 
marily national in its coverage or con- 
cerns. In fact, the Globe is often spotty 
even in covering New England, and too 
rarely assigns reporters out of the state. 
Winship wants to change that, “to turn 
the Globe into the best regional paper 
in America.” Given the state of New 
England journalism, achieving that goal 
would be a major contribution. 


Grave New World 


Where did the old Saturday Review 
go? Right up the street, as it turns out. 
Norman Cousins, who stalked away 
from SR and its new owners’ overhaul 
plans seven months ago, last week put 
out the first biweekly issue of World 
magazine; it is the deadest of ringers 
for SR as it used to be. 

Cousins greeted his newsstand cus- 
tomers and 75,000 charter subscribers 
with the Cousinsish statement that the 
“ultimate adventure on earth is the ad- 
venture of ideas,” and added that World 
“would like to be part of that adven- 
ture.” Cautiously, he went on to say that 
the “editors do not regard this issue as 
a definitive expression of their ideas 
about World” because “a new magazine 
is not born fully formed.” 

Just as well. Vol. I, No. 1 is dom- 
inated by worthy but wordy pieces that 
reflect the stodginess of the old Saturday 
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“May all your collinses be 
Galliano collinses.” 


Fromone collins lover 
to another, that must 
surely be the ultimate 
toast. 

Because the Galliano 
collins is the last word 
on the subject of col- 
linses. Gin with lemon 
juice, like so many other 


familiar combinations, 
gains a totally new 
stature under the taste- 
ful influence of Galliano. 

Next time you feel like 
astounding some friends 
with your advanced bar- 
manship, get a bottle of 
Galliano and mix as fol- 


GIQUORE GAKKIANO" | | 


lows before toasting: 
3/4 oz. Liquore Galliano 
3/4 0z. gin 
juice of 1 lemon 
I teaspoon sugar 6 
Shake well and j 
pour into tall glass a 
over ice cubes. é 
Fill with club soda. 
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How to pick the best color portable 
from Sears or anyone else 


Some people wonder if they 
have to sacrifice color quality by 
getting a portable instead of a 
console. 

Absolutely not. 

On Sears Best 19-inch (diagonal 
measure picture) color portable, 
for example, you'll get the same 
color quality as you would from a 
console. Electronically they're 
basically the same. It’s just that 
everything is more compact. 

What you do give up is a larger 
cabinet, and perhaps, larger 
speakers. 

Regardless of what color 
portable you buy, the two most 
important questions to ask are: 

How good is the color? 

How easy is the set to tune? 


Color and a Sears advantage. 

Not every portable will consis- 
tently give you good flesh-tone 
color. 

On some sets, instead of seeing 
people with natural-looking com- 
plexions, you'll see people with red 
faces. Or even green faces. Not 
every time, but enough to annoy 
you. 

Sears solution to this problem 
is an ingenious electronic device 
called ATL— 
Automatic 
Tint Lock. 

Justpush 
the ATL but- 
ton on Sears 
Best color 
portable and 
you'll get 
people that 
look like 
people automatically. Even when 
you change channels. 

In addition, Sears Best has: 





On some color 
TV's people will have 
red faces. Or even 
green faces. 


KEYED AUTOMATIC GAIN CONTROL 


—helps keep your picture from 
fluttering when conditions change. 
For example, when a plane flies 
over. 

AUTOMATIC CHROMA CONTROL 
—helps keep colors from fluctuat- 
ing when programs change, or you 
change channels. 

AUTOMATIC COLOR PURIFIER 
—helps keep colors clear and pure. 


Automatic Fine Tuning and why 
Sears uses it. 


You'll find an AFC— Automatic 


Fine Tuning control —on the better 
portables. 

AFC fine tunes your picture 
automatically when you turn your 
set on, or flip channels. 

By themselves, many people 
can’t fine-tune their set as well as 
the AFC can. 

Sears has AFC on its Best 
portable and on most others as 
well. 


Wide screen picture, bright 
picture tube, other features. 

The wide screen picture can 
enable you to see more of the 
televised picture than you saw 
before. 

Like other recent innovations 
in color TV, the wide screen picture 
is on Sears Best portable. 

The bright picture tube gives 
you a bright, clear, sharp picture. 

Sears uses a superb bright 
picture tube in its Best portable. 

It gives you brightness without 
washing out the dark colors. 

A bonded etched tube minimizes 
glare—from a lamp for example. 

The bonded etched tube costs 
more, so not every television 
manufacturer usesit. You'll get it on 
Sears Best color portable. 

Snap-out 
modules are 
printed circuit 
boards with 
transistors, 
diodes and 
tubes. They 
snap out 
easily for 





Sears Automatic Tint 
Lock gives you natural 
flesh-tone color—evenwhen fast servicing. 


you change channels Sears uses 


them in their Best portable. 


Be sure to ask about service 
before you buy. 


Make sure 
you ask about 
service before 
you buy a set. 

Not all 
retailersservice 
the sets they 
sell. Sears does. 

And you 
can counton 
Sears service, 
whether you 
move across the 
street or even 





VISIT ANY SEARS STORE FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THESE FEATURES 


clear across the country. 

In fact, we even check out each 
color set before we deliver it to 
your home. 





Sears Best 19-inch (diagonal measure picture) 
color portable has Automatic Tint Lock 
and Automatic Fine Tuning. 


When you buy acolor set from 
a Sears store, your set is inspected 
before delivery. Not all retailers do 
the same. 

Should Sears Best ever require 
service, we'll service it inyour 
home. You won’t have to bring it to 
us. Notevery retailer offers in-home 
service for their 19-inch (diagonal 
measure picture) portables. 

In addition to Sears Best, we 
have many other color portables, 
together with table models and 
consoles, to choose from in our 
stores and catalog. 

Prices start under $220. 

If you like, you can use one of 
our convenient Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. credit plans. 

Everythingconsidered: service, 
features and Sears dependability, 
you get a lot more with Sears 
Best color portable than meets 
the eye. 

See 
Sears Best ars 
at a Sears 
store today. 


Simulated television reception on all sets. 
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THE PRESS 


Review. U Thant’s lead story reads un- 
cannily like the Cousins editorial: both 
deal in leaden tones with what they pro- 
claim as the new global brotherhood of 
man. The former U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral goes on to note that there is no al- 
ternative to—guess what—the U.N 

There is a “World Progress Report” 
that features only good news, such as 
the intelligence that the U.N.’s new “di- 
saster relief coordinator” has begun to 
attempt to coordinate relief. From In- 
ternational Editor Roland Gelatt (based 
in London) comes a detailed analysis 
of what will happen to London’s Cov- 
ent Garden Market when the area un- 
dergoes urban renewal |I8 months 
hence. 

There is a report on the Stockholm 
environmental conference, written well 
before the event, and an analysis of the 
Middle American, that citizen already 
so often discovered. Cleveland Ace and 
Goodman Amory—or is it Cleveland 
Amory and Goodman Ace?—grind out 
their stale SR humor. 

Elsewhere, the pleasingly plump is- 
sue (132 pages) makes for better read- 
ing. The critical sections—books, ballet, 
music, films—are excellent. There is a 
warm, highly readable story on Philan- 
thropist Louis Schweitzer, an intriguing 
discussion of world mass-transit prob- 
lems, and a thoughtful piece on the fu- 
ture of education. Selden Rodman, the 
Haiti buff, contributes an upbeat piece 
on life in the Caribbean republic. A pho- 
to spread of aerial landscapes shot by 
Dr. George Gerster, a Swiss science ed- 
itor, is beautifully laid out 

But these editorial assets seem out- 
weighed by the clinkers. Of what value 
is a column of youth notes, written by 
a Harvard sophomore, that says noth- 
ing new, significant or even witty about 
youth? Or a “Calendar of Global 
Events” that alerts readers to affairs 
such as the Third International Confer- 
ence on Dielectric Liquids in Dublin 
next month? Columnist Amory ends his 
first World column this way: “Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, we've always said, or 
your product back.” On the basis of the 
first issue, the temptation is to ask where 
One gets in line 


Near Ms 


The huge type shrieked: Give Tht 
OLD MAN PLAYBOY FOR FATHER'S DAY, 
and at first glance it looked like anoth- 
er Bunnyland promotion. But the full- 
page New York Times ad was paid for 
by up-and-coming Penthouse, Play- 
boy’s rival, and it went on to counsel, 
“Your Dad grew up in the Playboy gen- 
eration.” Thus the old fellow simply 
cannot handle Penthouse. Claimed the 
ad: “More than 95% of Penthouse 
readers are under 35." Not quite. Ac- 
tually the figure is 87%, but the survey 
did show that 95% of Penthouse’s male 
readers are between 18 and 34. For 
Playboy, the equivalent figure is 67% 
Circulation: Penthouse, 909 867; Play- 
boy, 6,400,573. Anyone for Afs? 
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It's how 

9, 
Gordon's keeps 
its gin up! 
We do something to our 
juniper berries between the 
bush and the bottle that 
makes Gordon's Gin special. 
We age them. Until they're 
mellow, smooth, ripe with 
flavour. (It’s part of our 203- 
year-old English formula.) So if 
you want a gin with an 
impressive name, but you also 
want smooth, crisp, super-dry 








taste, drink Gordon's. 


Biggest seller in England...America...the world. 
Super-dry is why! 


PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN, 90 PROOF. GORDON’S ORY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 








You'd drive the ball farther 


ye 








A Minolta Autopak®, with its vari- 
able filming speed feature, can 
show you—in excruciating slow mo- 
tion — what everybody's been tell- 
ing you is wrong with your swing. 

But that's just the beginning. 
With the Autopak’s unique features 
and system of accessories, you can 
create cartoons out of children’s 


| drawings, or make a rose seem to 


bloom in two minutes. 


Start to see life differently with a Minolta Autopak. 


if you could slow down your swing. 







No matter what the scene, an 
Autopak gives you the correct ex- 
posure automatically, instantly, << 

Minolta Autopak-8 cameras 
Start at around $182, plus case, 
with optical-glass Rokkor 
zoom lens. Accessories extra. 

For literature, write Minolta 
Corporation, 200 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 10003. In Can- 
ada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 
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Low Blows from Munich 


Convict Bobby Lee Hunter has 
come a long way since he fatally stabbed 
a man five years ago in a snack-bar scuf- 
fle in Do As You Choose Alley, a 
Charleston, S.C., ghetto. Sentenced to 
18 years for manslaughter, he spent the 
first few years in prison as a sullen, 
scrappy teen-age con often banished to 
solitary confinement. Then he was en- 
couraged to take up supervised fight- 
ing. His surliness vanished, and since 
1970 little Bobby Lee has developed 
into the nation’s best amateur flyweight 
boxer, with a good chance of winning 
a medal for the U.S. at the Olympic 
Games this summer in Munich. 

Last week, though, Hunter suddenly 
seemed in danger of suffering a tech- 
nical knockout from Olympic compe- 
tition long before the Games started. 
Willi Daume, president of the Olympic 
Organizing Committee in Munich, said 
that Hunter would not be welcome at 
the Games because “an Olympic ath- 
lete should be an example to youth.” 
The U.S. Olympic Committee “would 
be wise” not to send the 21-year-old 
boxer, advised Daume, a successful in- 
dustrialist who played basketball for 
Germany at the 1936 Olympic Games 
in Berlin. If Hunter did turn up, Daume 
added, he might run afoul of an Olym- 
pic rule on housing. Implying that 
Hunter might need to be billeted in a 
local prison, Daume noted a require- 
ment of the Games that competitors 
stay in the official Olympic Village. 

Daume’'s offhand remarks resem- 
bled a flurry of low blows. Olympic his- 
torians can recall no precedent for a 
ban, real or threatened, against a com- 
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BOBBY LEE HUNTER IN PRISON 
Not a good example to youth? 
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petitor on the grounds that he had a po- 
lice record. Several U.S. sportsmen ar- 
gued that Hunter, as a convict on the 
road to rehabilitation through sport, 
might set a better example to youth than 
some Olympic athletes who have never 
been in jail but are known not to be par- 
agons of virtue. 

Daume’s concern about the Olym- 
pic housing rule was curious. For one 
thing, the rule has been broken before; 
in Mexico in 1968, for instance, West 
German Millionaire Josef Necker- 
mann, who won gold and silver medals 
in dressage, stayed at the luxurious ho- 
tel Maria Cristina. For another, it has 
never been the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee’s intention to house Hunter (provid- 
ing he makes the team) behind bars. In 
the past year, Hunter has represented 
the U.S. in Colombia, Britain and the 
Soviet Union without being locked up 
in local jails between bouts. South Car- 
olina’s Manning Correctional Institu- 
tion requires only that Hunter be ac- 
companied by a guard, who in fact has 
become a friend, adviser and occasional 
corner man. 

Clifford Buck, chairman of the US. 
Olympic Committee, also seemed to be 
in Hunter's corner last week. “We be- 
lieve that it is our prerogative to decide 
who goes to the Games,” he told TIME 
Reporter-Researcher Kathleen Cooil. 
“If Hunter qualifies at the U.S. boxing 
trials next month, he will go to Munich 
and stay with the rest of the team at 
Olympic Village.” 


Play It as It Lies 


As any golfer knows, a bad lie is 
not a terrible whopper told at the 19th 
hole. On a course, it means the bad po- 
sitioning of a ball—jammed behind a 
tree in the rough, stuck in a divot on 
the fairway, or confronted with spike 
marks on the green. Generally, a golfer 
must play his ball where it lies or take 
a penalty of added strokes if he choos- 
es to move it. Among weekend golfers, 
the temptation is often strong to im- 
prove a lie surreptitiously, especially on 
the greens, where a player is permitted 
to lift the ball and wipe it off. But in 
the competitive sphere of professional 
golf, where scrutiny is high and toler- 
ance understandably low, such cheating 
is rare. Which is why the US. golfing 
world last week was closely following 
the case of pretty Jane Blalock. 

Miss Blalock, who is the leading 
money winner this year on the Ladies 
Professional Golf Association tour with 
earnings of $38,286, stood accused of 
several times placing her ball in a more 
advantageous position. Two weeks ago, 
the L.P.G.A.’s executive board, made up 
of five fellow players, decided to sus- 
pend her from the circuit for one year 
on grounds of “actions inconsistent with 
the code of ethics of the organization.” 





JON D. HANLON—SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





GOLFER JANE BLALOCK ON GREEN 
Not allowed to make a living? 


The severity of the sentence was one 
reason for the unusual interest in the 
case. Another was that Miss Blalock 
countered with a $5,000,000 antitrust 
suit against the L.P.G.A., claiming that 
the association had deprived her of a liv- 
ing, had damaged her reputation and 
good will, and had not permitted her to 
face her accusers at a hearing or have 
legal counsel. 

A battling blonde in pigtails, Miss 
Blalock won a temporary court order 
that allowed her to compete in the $50,- 
000 EVE-L.P.G.A. Championship at Sut- 
ton, Mass., near her home town of Ports- 
mouth, N.H. She played in an 
atmosphere of overt snubs and behind- 
the-back whispers. Said one competitor: 
“If I had been caught doing what she 
was doing, | wouldn't have the nerve to 
show my face around here.” Miss Bla- 
lock, 26, and only in her fourth year on 
the tour, finished by showing her heels 
to all but one player, earning second- 
place prize money of $5,400. 

The performance was typical of Ja- 
nie’s aggressiveness and independence, 
two traits that have never endeared her 
to the LP.G.A’s largely conservative hi- 
erarchy. While the association has been 
working hard to impress tournament 
sponsors with a solid, businesslike im- 
age, free-spirited Miss Blalock has 
adorned her bank checks with the peace 
symbol and her golf bag with a sign that 
reads P.O.W.S NEVER HAVE A NICE DAY. 
In short, some of her peers clearly dis- 
like her, and are probably enjoying her 
discomfort. 

In court hearings last week, the 
LPG.A. said that spotters hidden in 
woods and stationed on television tow- 
ers with binoculars had seen Miss Bla- 
lock improve her lies. Janie conceded 
that she may have done so “through 
carelessness or excitement,” but con- 
tended that her suspension was an 
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BACARDI light rum. Its subtle flavor and 
smoothness make it perfect for Daiquiris 
and Bacardi Cocktails or a light mixer like 
tonic. You can also use Bacardi light like 
gin or vodka in Martinis, Screwdrivers, 
Bloody Marys. Daiquiri recipe: Squeeze 1/2 
lime or lemon. Add ¥2 teaspoon sugar, 1/2 
oz. Bacardi, ice. Shake and serve. (Or use 
a good Daiquiri mix.) For a Bacardi Cock- 


tail, add a teaspoon of grenadine. 
BACARDI dark rum. Amber color. Slightly 
more pronounced in flavor. Smooth and 
mellow. So it’s great for rum & colas, egg- 
nog, hot rum drinks or a mixer like ginger 
ale. You can also use Bacardi dark like 
whiskey in Manhattans, Sours, soda, water 
or on the rocks 

BACARDI 151. A high proof rum for gour- 


met cooking, spectacular flaming dishes 
and exotic drinks like the Mai-Tai. 
ANEJO... The world’s smoothest liquor? 
Quite possibly. Delicately aged, Anejo rum 
is light, dry and very smooth. So you can 
use it like a fine Canadian or Scotch in 
soda, water, Sours or on the rocks. Or you 
can sip it like a fine cognac or brandy. 
(Pronounce it ahn-YAY-ho.} 


Which Bacardi for what? 
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FOR: YOUR FREE BACARDI PARTY KIT. © 1972 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC., BACARDI BLDG., MIAMI, FLA. 33137. RUM 80 & 151 PROOF. “EACARDI” AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS, AND AREJO IS A TRADEMARK, ALL OF BACARD! & COMPANY LIMITED. 












BACARDI.rum.The mixable one 














Charles Voelkel's 

Got-my-claim-paid- 

in-12-hours” 
smile. 


At Safeco, we have a standing goal to make 
payment in full within five working days from 
the time our adjuster gets your claim 

We usually succeed 

And often we do even better—as we did in 
this case with Charles L. Voelkel who holds 
policy #S 188441 

\ So you can see why 95.6% of the people who 
have made claims with us are happy with the 
settlement. And that's a fact 


Safeco. Insurance on your car, home, health, 


boat, business, life and everything SN 


else you value. Your Safeco agent 
is ready to help. He's in the Yellow \ sareco 
Pages. Why not phone him today? \___ 


Smile, 
you're with 
Safeco 
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effort to “exterminate” ber as the cir- 
cuit’s top money winner. Regardless of 
the lawsuit’s outcome, it seemed clear 
that before the case was over, both sides 
would wish they had never teed off 
against each other. 


No Peak, Just Pique 


Mountain climbing is a symbol of 
man’s loftiest aspirations: a test of met- 
tle, a purification of the soul, a reach 
for the heavens. George Leigh Mallo- 
ry, asked why he wished to climb Mount 
Everest, solemnly replied, “Because it 
is there.” If asked the same question, 
the most recent adventurers to tackle 
the peak would probably respond dif- 
ferently: “Because we want to beat the 
guy from the other country.” 

The latest expedition consisted of 
15 climbers: seven Austrians, two Ger- 
mans, one Tyrol Italian, one Swiss, one 
Iranian and three Britons. Last March 
this oddly mixed international team of 
mountaineers set out to scale the 
29,028-ft. summit over the uncon- 
quered southwest face. After more than 
two months of quarrelsome efforts, they 
descended into a maelstrom of pique. 

From the beginning, the expedition 
was split into rival factions—led, re- 
spectively, by the British and the Aus- 
trians. According to Britisher Don 
Whillans, the Austrians “were afraid 
of us getting into the lead.” Said Ger- 
man Climber Michel Ander! caustical- 
ly: “The precious contribution of the 
British was to help consume 16 bottles 
of oxygen and eat enormous quantities 
of food.” Supplies seemed to be a con- 
siderable problem, Native Sherpas 
staged one brief strike when the climb- 
ers reached 17,550 ft. and threatened 
another one unless their demands for 
more food and equipment were met. 
While Dr. Karl Herrligkoffer left the ex- 
pedition to get more supplies, Ander! 
became the target of some Sherpa trade 
union tactics: they stoned him, and one 
threatened to disconnect his head with 
an ice ax. 

The magic mountain may have tak- 
en offense at these pettifoggeries, be- 
cause more ill fortune fell on the ex- 
pedition. When Dr. Herrligkoffer re- 
turned, he suffered either a mild heart 
attack or pulmonary edema. Then the 
Italian, Leo Breitenberger, suffered a 
lung seizure, which was followed by a 
mental breakdown. Austrian Werner 
Haim sustained a severe leg injury, and 
several others fell ill, That left only two 
Austrians and the three British, who 
spent more time arguing over who was 
to lead than in actual climbing. The 
British quit in disgust, and soon the re- 
maining Austrians were forced down by 
inclement weather. 

The final, saddening comment was 
provided by the Iranian, Mischa Saleki, 
who informally decamped via the sup- 
ply helicopter: “It is better for one na- 
tion to go up a mountain.” Indomitable 
Everest, looking on in silent disdain, 
must surely have agreed. 
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The Bartlender’s touch 
makes it easy as 


1, 


en a 





Your water. 


Now, you can make a great vodka sour 
at home. An envelope of Bar-Tender’s, a 
jigger of water and vodka does it. You just 
shake and serve a perfect sour every time. 

That's the Bar-Tender’s touch —deli- 
ciously simple and simply delicious. In 12 
varieties at all food and beverage stores. 
Backed by our 100% money back guarantee. 

Bar-Tender’s: America’s #1 selling 


instant cocktail mix. Bar none. 


®@Brady Enterprises, Inc., E. Weymouth, Mass. 02189 
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Your liquor. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 


Sell TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED on campus. Liberal com- 
missions. Write for details: Time Inc. College Bureau, TIME & LIFE 
Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 





Doctors’ Tests Show How You 
Can Actually Help Shrink 
Swelling of Hemorrhoidal Tissues 


...Due to Inflammation and Infection. 
Also Get Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Rectal Itching and Pain in Such Tissues. 


When inflammation, infection and 
swelling exist in hemorrhoidal tissues— 
it can be very painful for the sufferer. 
But there’s an exclusive formulation 
which in many cases gives hours of 
relief from the burning itch and pain 
in hemorrhoidal tissues. It also helps 
shrink the swelling of such tissues. 
Sufferers are delighted at the way it 
acts so gently and is so soothing to 
sensitive tissues. 

Tests by doctors on hundreds of pa- 
tients reported similar successful re- 


sults in many cases. And it was all 
done without the use of narcotics, an- 
esthetics or stinging, smarting astrin- 
gents of any kind. 

You can obtain this same medica- 
tion used in these tests at any drug 
counter. Its name is Preparation H®. 
Preparation H also lubricates to 
protect the inflamed, irritated surface 
area to help make bowel movements 
more comfortable. Be sure and try 
Preparation H. In ointment or supposi- 
tory form. 
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The Jesus Woodstock 


“Something historic is happening 
here,” flashed a sign on an office build- 
ing in downtown Dallas. Historic, 
maybe. Big for sure. Across—and well 
beyond—the city last week, more than 
75,000 gospel-preaching young people 
and adults were jammed into hotels, 
motels and private homes, camping out 
in warehouses, truck terminals, school 
gyms and even the county jail. They had 
come from every state and 60 countries 
for an International Student Congress 
on Evangelism called EXPLO “72 

Addressing the first evening rally in 
Dallas’ Cotton Bowl, Billy Graham set 
the tone of the meeting for the cheer- 
ing crowd: “We are here to say to the 
world that Christian youth are now on 
the march, and we're going to keep 
marching until millions of people are 
brought into the kingdom of God!” 

EXPLO was the creation of Campus 
Crusade for Christ International, an 
evangelical organization headquartered 
in San Bernardino, Calif., and founded 
two decades ago by former Business- 
man Bill Bright, now 50, a United Pres- 
byterian layman. Campus Crusade is no 
longer limited to U.S. campuses: some 
500 of its 3,000 staffers are posted in 
50 foreign countries, and it trains 
100,000 laymen a year to promulgate 
Bright's copyrighted “Four Spiritual 
Laws” to unbelievers 

Bright's message: God loves man 
and has a plan for him, but man is sin- 
ful and can neither experience that love 
nor understand that plan unless he in- 
dividually receives Jesus Christ as sav- 
ior and lord. Essentially, the high 
schoolers, college students and adults 
who came to Dallas last week had come 
to learn just how to get that message 
across to everyone in the world by 
Bright's target date of 1980 

In the mornings the zealots attend- 
ed training sessions in 65 locations 
around the Dallas-Fort Worth area. In 
the afternoons they participated in sem- 
inars or wandered among the booths 


that 206 evangelical groups had set up 
in the exhibition halls of State Fair Park 
surrounding the Cotton Bowl. Not all 
the groups who had booths were of the 
straight, nonpolitical type characteristic 
of Campus Crusade. One called the Peo- 
ple’s Christian Coalition was more rad- 
ical in its approach to the Gospel, and 
caused a ruckus at a midweek meeting 
when some of its members joined with 
Mennonites to hold up a CHRIST OR 
COUNTRY banner and chant “Stop the 
war.” They reflected a feeling among a 
minority of evangelicals at the confer- 
ence that Bright's brand of Christianity 
is lacking in social concern 

Most of the time, though, euphoria 
seemed to prevail. One convert from the 
drug world, Alaskan Ken Davenport, 
24, compared the Dallas scene with the 
rock riot at Altamont: “There you didn’t 
know if somebody was going to knife 
you. Here it’s full of love.” In Dallas’ 
nightclub district, barflies were amazed 
to find the young evangelists offering 
them Brights mustard-yellow pam- 
phlets. A policeman working amid the 
crowds at the Cotton Bowl said in be- 
wilderment, “I must have gotten 
bumped 3,000 times, and every time the 
person said ‘Pardon me.’ ” 

EXPLO attracted evangelicals rang- 
ing from “Brother Andrew,” a Dutch- 
man famed for smuggling Bibles into 
Communist countries, to enthusiasts 
like former Astronaut James Irwin 
Governor Reubin Askew of Florida, 
who will keynote next month’s Dem- 
ocratic National Convention, lent his 
name and faith to the occasion with a 
pep talk to a businessmen’s seminar in 
which he called EXPLO “the most ex- 
citing event of my lifetime.” 

The gathering was scheduled to cul- 
minate on an uncompleted freeway 
with a rally featuring singers Kris Kris- 
tofferson and Johnny Cash, which was 
expected to draw up to 150,000 peo- 
ple. But for many the moment of truth 
had come earlier. Said Ethiopian Ge- 
brekidan Kassa, 26: “Since I came to 
Dallas, I feel that I am saved.” 
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That isn’t really a fair question. 

You'd need X-ray vision to see the electric 
wires in Columbia, Maryland. 

Columbia is a new city, planned in detail 
before a shovelful of earth was moved. One of 
the first things planners settled on was under- 
ground electricity. General Electric helped 
the Baltimore Gas & Electric Company do it 

Until recently, underground electricity w 
economical only for the downtown commer- 
cial areas of larger cities. 

But that’s changed. Greatly. It’s estimated 
that by 1975, 70% of all distribution wires to 
new construction will be underground. 

GE helped bring on th nge by designing 
new kinds of underground equipment. Trans- 
formers and cables, for instance, that can with- 


stand harsh underground 

conditions for years on end. M. 
General Electric is also en 

working on ways to spruce 


o 
up the looks of overhead helping 
power distribution systems. 
And on nuclear plants to help 
cut down on air pollution. an 
There’s alot to be done for 
cities, old and new. GE is 


helping. 
pte GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 























The New Mae West 


HANNIE CAULDER 
Directed by BURT KENNEDY 
Screenplay by 2.x. JONES 


Before too long—say around the 
fourth or fifth minute of running time 
—Raquel Welch is gang-raped by three 
desperadoes and left to die in her flam- 
ing hacienda. Things got pretty rough 
back there in the Old West. 

As has been amply proved in the 
past, Miss Welch's acting ability is 
greatly overshadowed by her endow- 
ments. Consequently, her thrashings 


RAQUEL WELCH AS HANNIE CAULDER 
Riding out for revenge. 


and grimacings while being assaulted 
assume an air of piquant comedy. Noth- 
ing will do after being so shamed but 
for Miss Welch to ride out for revenge. 
This presents a problem since the scoun- 
drels have swiped the horses as well as 
murdered her husband. The resourceful 
Raquel, of course, gets both a new 
mount and a new man in the person of 
a bounty hunter named Thomas Luther 
Price (Robert Culp). Price takes her to 
Mexico and teaches her how to shoot. 
Admirably, he seldom seems distracted 
by her wardrobe, a pair of skintight 
leather pants and a beat-up poncho that 
flies open frequently 

Miss Welch seems obsessed with be- 
coming Mae West. Perhaps it’s just that 
she never recovered from Myra Breck- 
inridge, but Raquel tosses out lines like 
“There aren't any hard women, only 
soft men” that are the sort that Miss 
West used to dispense. She, however, 
had a shrewd sense of self-parody. Ra- 
quel doesn’t get the joke. 

Sull, there are some excellent things 
in Hannie Caulder. Burt Kennedy's di- 
rection is robust, the scene about learn- 





ing to shoot a pistol is superb, and the 
homicidal Three Stooges—Ernest Borg- 
nine, Strother Martin (both of The Wild 
Bunch) and Jack Elam—are the best 
bad guys around. 8 Jay Cocks 


Nose Dive 


SKYJACKED 
Directed by JOHN GUILLERMIN 
Screenplay by STANLEY R. GREENBERG 


On board Global Flight 502, non- 
stop from Salt Lake City to Minneap- 
olis, are an ulcerous businessman (Ross 
Elliott) and his steadfast wife (Jeanne 
Crain); a jolly jazz musician (Roosevelt 
Grier); a United States Senator (Wal- 
ter Pidgeon) and his son (Nicholas 
Hammond); a_ teeny-bopper (Susan 
Dey); a young wife on the verge of giv- 
ing birth (Mariette Hartley); the head 
stewardess (Yvette Mimieux), once in 
love with the captain (Charlton Heston), 
now Carrying on with the copilot (Mike 
Henry); and a certain Sergeant Jerome 
K. Weber (James Brolin), a bug-eyed 
benny popper who swills brandy, talks 
crazy and keeps clutching at a large 
black satchel stashed under his seat. One 
among these is a skyjacker. Guess who? 

Not that it makes much difference. 
Skyjacked is the sort of proudly stupid 
melodrama that flaunts its absurdities. 
The plot is incredible, the dialogue un- 
speakable, and the movie, as a result, is 
pretty fair fun. 

Skyjacked is an unashamed throw- 
back to the ‘40s, when such topical 
B features were ground out once a 
month. The nostalgic tendency now is 
to overvalue such celluloid trivia, but 
Skyjacked, at least, is a good deal more 
diverting than Airport. #).C. 


Father and Sons 


JUNIOR BONNER 
Directed by SAM PECKINPAH 
Screenplay by JE8 ROSENBROOK 


The frontier is gone, the West is 
closing in on itself, there is no room 
left for the old ways. No one has 
watched these changes with such deep 
understanding or portrayed them so 
memorably as Sam Peckinpah, whose 
westerns, from Ride the High Country 
through The Ballad of Cable Hogue all 
seem to be infused with a kind of sun- 
set light. They concern men living stub- 
bornly in the middle of change, hang- 
ing on, scarcely surviving. “We got to 
look beyond our guns,” one of the out- 
laws says in The Wild Bunch, Peckin- 
pah’s greatest film. Everyone agrees, but 
no man among them can adapt, so they 
die by the code of an earlier time rath- 
er than live by the law of a new one. 

Junior Bonner is Peckinpah’s most 
contemporary western, set in Prescott, 
Ariz., a town that hews to the traditions 








of the past by holding a rodeo every 
year even as its outskirts are being bull- 
dozed for a housing development. Ace 
(Robert Preston) used to be a champ, a 
great bull rider who once performed in 
Madison Square Garden and talked to 
Jack Dempsey as one champion to an- 
other. Now he devotes most of his time 
to hustling up a stake 

His boy Curly (Joe Don Baker) gave 
him a fast $15,000 for the rights to raze 
the family shack and extend Curly’s 
housing development. Ace blew it all 
mining in Nevada, “20 feet from the 
mother lode,” but he is fed up anyway 
and wants to move on to Australia 

Ace’s other son Junior (Steve Mc- 
Queen) is a rodeo rider with a single ob- 
session: to ride an especially violent 
bull, a feat that will spell his father’s 





STEVE McQUEEN AS JUNIOR BONNER 
Looking beyond the guns. 


long shadow. Incredibly, Junior tri- 
umphs, buys Ace a one-way ticket to 
Australia and then blows town, letting 
his father look for a new frontier while 
Brother Curly plows the old one under 

This is the third in the current 
bumper crop of rodeo movies (J.W 
Coop and The Honkers have already 
been released, with When the Legends 
Die yet to come), so there is a certain fa- 
miliarity in atmosphere and incident 
Even if Peckinpah’s had been first, 
though, Junior Bonner would still be 
lackluster stuff. The dialogue is straight 
Grand Ole Opry, and Peckinpah tries 
to make it work by underplaying ev- 
erything, which is like turning down the 
volume on a bad record instead of 
switching it off 

Maybe Peckinpah told the wrong 
story. To judge from Junior Bonner, he 
has little love for the West, and little in- 
terest in it. He apparently felt obliged 
to make some kind of comment on it, 
but like Ace, his heart lies somewhere 
else—in the past, or maybe in Austra- 
lia. Ace Bonner in the outback—there’s 
the real movie. 8J.C. 
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Travelers offers you 
the one thing you want most from 
an insurance company: 


insurance for less money. 


The cost of insurance, like the cost 
of practically everything else these days, 
seems to be going up and up and up 
with no end in sight. 

Through our Office of Consumer 
Information, we've been hearing you 
out on this matter for a year now. We've 
been working on ways to do something 
about it for considerably longer. And 
we've come up with an idea that can 
actually lower the cost of our insurance 
as much as 20 per cent. 

Basically, our idea is to sell insurance 
in a “wholesale” kind of way. 

Working through companies o1 
organizations, we can afford to charge 
less for individual auto insurance, home- 
owners, and what have you. Because 
when we sell to a lot of people at the 
same time and in the same place, the 
costs of selling and servicing are lower. 

Not only that, our agents and 
brokers can write a simplified policy 
that’s much easier to understand. And 
easier to pay for, because premiums can 
be automatically deducted from your 
paycheck. 

We tried our idea at several large 
companies. It worked even better than 
we thoughtit would. And now we think 
it can save money for millions of other 
people, too. 

If you're interested, if you'd like to 
know more, simply call The Travelers 


Office of Consumer Information and ask. 

And if you have anything else on 
your mind, like whether “no-fault” auto 
insurance can really save you money or 
how health care can affect you or even 
some purely personal insurance problem, 
we'll do our best to help you there, too. 


Call toll-free 
weekdays, from 9 to 5 Eastern Time 
(800) 243-0191. 
Call collect from Connecticut 
277-6565. 
Or you can write, if you prefer, 
to The Travelers Office of Consumer 
Information, One Tower Square, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 


Not yet available in all states. 


THE TRAVELERS 





No Lawyer, No Jail 


In its landmark Gideon decision of 
1963, the Supreme Court proclaimed 
that any indigent person accused of a 
felony has a right to free counsel. Two 
years later, the court had a chance to ex- 
tend this right to people accused of mis- 
demeanors, but for unspecified reasons 
it chose to pass up the case. If the War- 
ren Court feared to tread such ground, 
could the more cautious Burger Court 
be expected to rush in? Last week it 
did just that—unanimously. From now 
on, said Justice Douglas, “no person 
may be imprisoned for any offense un- 
less he was represented by counsel at 
his trial.” 

The impact will be far greater than 
that of the Gideon decision. Only 338.- 


SUPREME COURT JUSTICE DOUGLAS 
A fundamental right. 


000 persons were charged with felonies 
during one recent year cited by the 
court. In contrast, said Douglas, “itis es- 
timated that there are annually between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 court cases in- 
volving misdemeanors,” not counting 
traffic infractions, Misdemeanors vary 
from state to state, ranging from spit- 
ting on the sidewalk to public drunk 
enness to carrying a concealed weapon 
—the crime for which a Florida indigent 
named Jon Richard Argersinger was 
convicted (it was his trial without coun- 
sel that led to the court ruling). Some au- 
thorities believe that as many as half 
of such offenders are indigents, though 
not all of them will require lawyers. The 
right to counsel can be waived, or, as 
Douglas observed, a judge can decide 
before the trial that he will not impose 
a prison sentence, thus avoiding the 
need to assign a lawyer. In addition, a 
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non-indigent who chooses not to pay for 
a lawyer need not be assigned one.* 

Even with such a winnowing, how- 
ever, the decision means that large num- 
bers of additional attorneys will now be 
needed to defend indigents. Where will 
all the lawyers come from? Douglas not- 
ed that “there are 18,000 new admis- 
sions to the bar each year.” In a sep- 
arate opinion, Justices Brennan, Doug- 
las and Stewart suggested that law 
school students might assist indigent de- 
fendants under the supervision of a law 
professor or a practicing attorney 

These proposals ignored the reality 

that relatively few lawyers go into pri- 

vate criminal practice, and that the 
modest fees paid for the defense of in- 
digents are not likely to attract many 
newcomers, States like New York, one 
of 19 that already provide lawyers for 
most misdemeanor defendants, have 
had to expand their public defender ser- 
vices, One approach that may now 
spread is the practice of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., bar, which last year adopted 
a rule calling on every member under 
60 and not a Government employee to 
take his turn representing indigent de- 
fendants. The lawyers get hourly fees 
of $20 to $30, up to a maximum of 
$400, in misdemeanor cases. So far the 
plan has had broad cooperation 

Justice Douglas was not unaware of 
the problems that the ruling presented, 
but he said the dislocations are neces- 
sary: “We do not sit as an ombudsman 
to direct state courts how to manage 
their affairs, but only to make clear 
the federal constitutional requirement.” 
Justices Powell and Rehnquist felt that 
the rule should be applied only when 
“fundamental fairness” requires a law- 
yer, as they agreed it did in the Arger- 
singer case. But Douglas insisted that a 
lawyer was a “fundamental right, where 
an accused is deprived of liberty.” Chief 
Justice Burger concurred with some 
hopeful words. Noting that the Amer- 
ican Bar Association had five years ago 
endorsed a similar rule, Burger said that 
the decision “may well add large new 
burdens on a profession already over- 
taxed, but the dynamics of the profes- 
sion have a way of rising to the bur- 
dens placed on it.” 





Other Decisions 


> The rules of the Loyal Order of 
Moose (national membership: 900,000) 
restrict membership or guest privileges 
to “male persons of the Caucasian or 
White race above the age of 21 years, 
and not married to someone of other 
than the Caucasian or White race, who 
are of good moral character, physically 
‘Douglas also observed in a footnote that the 
floods of misdemeanor cases might be reduced 
considerably if, as many experts have recom 
mended, officials stopped Prosecuting perpetra- 


tors of so-called victimless crimes such as drunk- 
enness, narcotics addicuion and vagraney 


and mentally normal, who shall profess 
a belief in a Supreme Being.” Refused 
service as a guest in both the bar and 
the dining room of Lodge 107 in Har- 
risburg, Pa. K. Leroy Irvis, a black 
Pennsylvania legislator, brought a test 
suit under the 14th Amendment's equal- 
protection clause 

The Supreme Court Justices were 
broadly agreed that the Constitution 
does not prohibit private individuals 
from forming “all-white, all-black, all- 
brown and all-yellow clubs.” The issue 
was whether Pennsylvania, by issuing 
a liquor license to the lodge, was ille- 
gally supporting discrimination through 
state action. Justices Brennan. Douglas 
and Marshall said it was, since the state 
issues Only a limited number of liquor li- 
censes which it uses to regulate record 
keeping, physical conditions and even 
behavior on the premises. Justice Rehn- 
quist, writing for the 6 to 3 majority, dis- 
agreed. He declared that the court 





IRVIS & PLASTIC MOOSE 
No room at the lodge. 


should not “utterly emasculate the dis- 
tinction between private [and] state con- 
duct.” The license regulations, he con- 
cluded, “cannot be said to in any way 
foster or encourage racial discrimina- 
tion.” The Moose are thus free to go 
on drinking and discriminating 

> Four years ago the Warren Court 
ruled, in Terry v. Ohio, that a police 
man investigating suspicious behavior 
may “stop and frisk” a person for weap- 
ons when he “is justified in believing 
the individual is armed and presently 
dangerous.” The policeman’s personal 
observation was thus a key justification 
for such a search. But Justice Rehnquist, 
again writing for the 6 to 3 majority, 
ruled that a “stop and frisk” action was 
also justified when a Connecticut po- 
liceman learned from an informant that 
a@ man silting in a car at 2:15 a.m. ina 
high crime area was carrying a gun as 
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THE LAW 


well as some narcotics. The suspect 
failed to get out of the car as ordered, 
so the officer reached through the win- 
dow and found the gun where the tip- 
ster said it would be. (The car was sub- 
sequently searched and narcotics found 
in it.) The officer's action under these 
circumstances, said Rehnquist, “was de- 
signed to ensure his safety, and we con- 
clude that it was reasonable.” Dissent- 
ing, Brennan, Douglas and Marshall 
worried about the ease with which a po- 
liceman could search anyone and then 
say that an informant had “told” him 
what to look for. Said Marshall: “To- 
day’s decision invokes the specter of a 
society in which innocent citizens may 
be stopped, searched and arrested at the 
whim of police officers.” 


JIM MOONEY—W ¥ DAILY NEWS 





CONFORTI HOME AFTER GOVERNMENT VISIT 


Search and Destroy? 


Roofing Contractor John Conforti 
had just finished dinner when the bell 
rang at his $65,000 split-level home in 
Massapequa, L.I. There on the porch 
stood two agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs with 
a warrant to search for $4,000,000 in 
profits from the sale of heroin. Would 
he surrender the money? Conforti said 
he didn’t know anything about it. The 
two then summoned some 20 more 
agents waiting near by, armed with 
sledgehammers, crowbars and other 
wrecking equipment. 

They pried the paneling off Confor- 
ti's walls, tore up his living room fur- 
niture, ripped away aluminum siding, 
prodded patio tiles loose and dug gap- 
ing trenches across the yard. The agents 
even smashed a toilet bowl to see if the 
money might be between the inner and 
outer casings. As the demolition con- 
tinued, neighbors gathered by the doz- 
ens; a Good Humor man pulled up; chil- 
dren peeked in the windows. The agents 
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went on ripping, tearing and pounding 
things for nearly 24 hours Latest U.S.Government figures show 


Conforti’s problem was that he is 


married to the sister of Louis Cirillo, a 9 
Bronx narcotics dealer who was recent- S 
ly sentenced to 25 years in jail. Last 


April the police dug up $1,000,000 in 
Cirillo’s backyard. Some informants 


then told federal authorities that anoth- pe & 9 
er $4,000,000 was hidden in Brother-in- 
Law Conforti’s home. So the agents dil- 
igently did $50,000 worth of damage, 
by Conforti’s estimate, before they gave 
up and left, without finding anything 
Conforti, 48, has no criminal rec- 
ord and says he will sue to recover his 
losses. His lawyer argues that “the 
search warrant just says they can search 
—not search and destroy. This isn't Viet G 
Tr ng & 
—— 
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Nam, after all.” U.S. law is not all that 
clear on the point, however. The Con- 
stitution forbids “unreasonable search- 
es,” but there is virtually no precedent 
for recovery of monetary damages, ac- 
cording to Columbia Law Professor 
Abraham D. Sofaer. For Conforti to 
win, “new law may have to be made.” 
Who should pay Conforti is also un- 
clear. The Federal Government can 
plead “sovereign immunity.” The indi- 
vidual narcotics agents would be able 
to claim that they are protected as 
agents of the Government if they can 
prove that they acted in “good faith” 
on the instructions of the search war- 
rant. The bureau's associate regional di- e 
rector, Frank Monastero, who super- Yes longer. yet milder 
vised the search, regrets only the failure 9 eee 
to find any loot. “We didn’t send in a Sal 
lot of guys with instructions of ‘you | r= 
pound here’ and ‘you pound there,’ ” he aS 
says. “We went through a series of pro- ‘ peszied 
gressive steps. Whether or not this was 
reasonable is up to the courts to decide. PALL MALL GOLD 100's...“tar” 18 mg.—nicotine, 1.3 mg. 
I personally felt that it was. Best-selling filter king....."tar" 20 mg.—nicotine, 1.4 mg. 


As for John Conforti, he and his dig 90 
wife and three children are now pon- Of all brands, lowest....... tar’ 1mg.—nicotine, 0.1 mg. 


dering their future in a motel 18 mg. “tar” 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report APRIL ‘72. 
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Open Season 


A few summers ago teen-age girls 
discovered that cut-off T shirts or 
skimpy tops fashioned from a couple 
of handkerchiefs looked good over their 
hiphuggers. Everyone who saw them 
thought they looked good too Finally 
getting the message, designers this sea- 
son have come up with a variety of in- 
geniously engineered micro-tops, near- 
nude beachwear, and dresses with deep 
cleavage, bare backs, bare sides and 
bare shoulders. The summer of ‘72 
promises to be a wide-open season. 

Everyone was clearly bored by three 
seasons of hemming and hawing. Let- 


TS 


ever wanted to know and now do not 
need to ask 

Bill Blass, who “can’t remember the 
last time I did a strapless dress,” pro- 
duced several for his spring collection 
Perhaps the most “in” designer of all, 
Halston, who numbers Jackie Onassis 
and Candice Bergen among his clients, 
believes that “the well-exercised body 
should not be encased.” But he wisely 
concentrates on baring the safest female 
area for general display—the back. One 
slinky black jersey by Halston has a cen- 
terfold cutout scooped so low that it 
frames the lady’s sacrum, covering only 
her ilium 

Less may be more, according to the 
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THE STRAPLESS GOWN... 


One possible way to solve the engineering problem: 


ting skirts fall where they may this 
summer, designers to a man—and wom- 
an—have transferred their attention 
topside. The new mini-tops can go over 
anything and everything—long skirts, 
loose-fitting slacks, short skirts, hot 
pants. Designer Betsey Johnson, for in- 
stance, has turned out abbreviated le- 
otard tops that can be worn in the 
office or in the pool, along with abbre- 
viated “baby sweaters,” a relatively 
warm way to stay cool (see color, over- 
leaf). Scott Barrie’s polka-dotted back- 
less vests tentatively shield 30% of the 
upper torso of women with the nerve 
and the figure—to wear them 

The traditional way of baring the fe- 
male breast is to undrape from the top 
down. The new approach is from ¢i- 
ther side, or even from the bottom up 
One of the more radical of the new 
styles is the muslin wrapping sold by 
Manhattan's Henri Bendel. Imported 
from Greece, it grazes only the top of 
the bosom, revealing underneath all you 
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THE BACKLESS TOP... 
“Three-in-one halter crisscross décolleté convertible.” 


new designers, but for Architect Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe’s dictum to be true, 
as he well knew, careful attention must 
be paid to structure, to supports, to un- 
derpinnings. Barrie frankly uses narrow 
crisscross straps, back or front. Crahay 
of Lanvin hangs his backless clothes 
from tied stock collars. Donald Brooks 
has engineered foundations into his 
backless dresses, so secure that a wom- 
an can even “curtsy and not fall out,” he 
claims. But for women who want to be 
both bared and bra-ed, complicated 
problems lie ahead. One possibility is 
the “three-in-one halter crisscross 
décolleté convertible,” which, though it 
sounds like an automobile, is actually an 
all-purpose wisp of lingerie 

With so much seminudity on the 
streets, it is not surprising that beach 
outfits have reached a new nadir in cov- 
erage. The most daring of all are the 
“monokinis”—topless and almost bot- 
tomless suits that have been pared to fig- 
leaf proportions. Wearing them takes 


courage, but there is plenty of that on 
the beaches of southern France, where 
women of all ages have been going top- 
less for at least three years. Even in the 
more conservative U.S., predicts Rudi 
Gernreich, the inventor of the short- 
lived topless suit of 1964, “in five years 
people will be swimming nude in pub- 
lic places—it's healthier.” 

The new styles have certainly been 
healthy for purveyors of women’s cloth- 
ing. New York’s Bonwit Teller ran a 
newspaper ad on March | featuring 
three bareback tops. “We sold 800 of 
them from that one ad,” says Fashion 
Director Danny Zarem. Sellouts are 
also reported in Los Angeles, Paris and 
London 

How will men react? Some women 
worry that the Bare Look could lead to 
an unwanted increase in male attention 
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THE FRONTLESS DRESS 


“Girls are afraid the guys won't leave 
them alone if they wear the Bare Look 
to the office,” says one boutique man- 
ager. That fear may be exaggerated; the 
plethora of skin might result in more 
boredom than enticement. Already De- 
signer Stan Herman, who spends much 
of his day around women dressed in 
seminude styles, says, “I find girls in 
tight little sweaters much sexier 7 
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The Nude Look. “Bareness is the expres- 
sion of our times,” declares Monika Til- 
ley, Austrian-born sportswear designer 
Her effort to give “the wearer maximum 
exposure” is clearly successful in the 
bathing suit at the right. As with some 
bikinis, the top and bottom are sold se p- 
arately. This enables women of unor- 
thodox proportions to jigger the sizes 
as they must, but might in ime encour- 
age the economical shopper to go top- 
less to the beach—or bottomless 
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Stravinsky’s Boswell 


The late Igor Stravinsky's life was 
the best documented of any composer's 
since Beethoven. Why? Largely because 
of a bespectacled, quizzical-looking mu- 
sician named Robert Craft, 48. For the 
last 23 years of Stravinsky's life, Craft 
served the old master as rehearsal con- 
ductor, aide, intellectual catalyst, aman- 
uensis and surrogate son. Moreover, 
Craft worked with Stravinsky on innu- 
merable magazine articles and six semi- 
autobiographical books—a series that is 
supplemented this week by the publica- 
tion of Craft's Stravinsky: Chronicle 
of a Friendship 1948/1971 (Knopf; 
$12.50). 

Throughout this distinctive musical 
and literary collaboration, Craft pro- 
jected to a wide audience the by now fa- 
miliar portrait of Stravinsky in his later 
years—sprightly as a grasshopper, wick- 
edly witty, avid for new words, new 
ideas and new music right up to his 
death at 88. By general agreement, 
Craft did Stravinsky and the world a 
favor of Boswellian proportions. 

Or did he? Another former associ- 
ate of the composer challenges the va- 
lidity of the Craft portrait. She is Lil- 
lian Libman, 59, Stravinsky's personal 
manager and sometime member of his 
ménage. In And Music at the Close: 
Stravinsky's Last Years, a memoir that 
will be published this fall by W.W. Nor- 
ton, Libman contends that Stravinsky 
was actually more abstemious with 
words and less waspish and argumen- 
tative than the Craft collaborations sug- 
gest. Indeed, she maintains, many of the 
words are not Stravinsky's at all but 
Craft's. Libman calls into question Stra- 
vinsky’s supposedly keen interest in new 
music, his thirst for prolonging feuds 
with colleagues and critics, his hard- 
edged style as a polemicist, even the au- 
thenticity of two recordings supposedly 
made by the composer. 

Libman’s charges have set off one 
of the liveliest feuds the music world 
has seen in decades. Among her sup- 
porters is Composer-Conductor Pierre 
Boulez, an authority on Stravinsky and 
his music, who accuses Craft of “a great 
falsification of the image of Stravin- 
sky.” The New York Times, the initial 


The Nude Look Continued. (Top, left to 
right) Halston’s bikini dress; Betsey 
Johnson's “baby sweaters.” (Second 
row) Stephen Burrows’ backless pant- 
suit; strapless side-buttoned swimsuit 
imported from France; Scott Barrie’s 
no-back vest. (Third row) Muslin wrap- 
ping imported from Greece; John 
Kloss’s bikini-topping skirt and cotton 
evening dress. (Bottom) Johnson's ab- 
breviated leotard tops and Barrie's 
back-baring jersey evening dress. 
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forum for Libman’s charges, has also di- 
vulged what might be called the cray- 
fish caper. In 1966, a story appeared in 
the Times under Craft's byline describ- 
ing a visit by Stravinsky to Strasbourg, 
France. According to Craft: “After un- 
packing [Stravinsky] sped to the roof 
restaurant ostensibly for a view of the 
old city, which clings to the cathedral 
like chicks around the mother hen, but 
he was soon seated and consuming cray- 
fish at an alarming rate.” 

Actually, Stravinsky fell ill in Paris 
and never arrived in Strasbourg. Craft 
deleted the anecdote from some late edi- 
tions of the Times, then resuscitated it 
in 1969 as the prologue to the Stravin- 
sky/Craft Retrospectives and Conclu- 
sions, with the composer still eating 
crayfish “at an alarming 
rate,” but this time in 
Paris. “For some of us,” 
wrote the Times’s music crit- 
ic Donal Henahan, “Robert 
Craft has dissipated his cred- 
ibility as historian and biog- 
rapher, though he may still 
command our admiration as 
the Georgette Heyer or 
Thomas B. Costain of mu- 
sical history.” 

The composer's widow 
Vera, 80, with whom Craft 
now shares the Stravinsky 
apartment on Manhattan's 
Fifth Avenue, does not agree. 
She says stoutly that Craft's 
Stravinsky is her Stravinsky 
too—in spite of an occasional 
stray date or place. Craft dis- 
misses most of what Libman 
says as the “mole’s eye view” 
of a part-time employee, not 
a close friend. No one seri- 
ously disputes that Craft knew Stravin- 
sky’s mind and musical habits better 
than anyone else, including the compos- 
er’s family. “In many ways, I was clos- 
er to him than his wife, because music 
was our language.” Craft told TIME Mu- 
sic Critic William Bender: “When I first 
met him, he was living in a refugee 
world. He valued me because | was 
young and his first real touch with 
America. Stravinsky made a cultural 
switch. He began eating hamburgers on 
tours and staying in motels. One night 
we even slept in the same bed. Put that 
in your story. That'll give °em something 
to talk about. 

“Later on, I kept his nose to the 
grindstone. Stravinsky was never self- 
sustaining. All his life, people had to 
help him, feed him ideas, furnish him 
with books, which he read omnivorous- 
ly once he got them. Where our rela- 
tionship is important is in all the music 
he might never have composed but for 
me. What I'm waiting for is somebody 
to say ‘thank you’ for what | did.” 

Craft is not saying that he composed 
or rewrote any of the music of Stra- 


vinsky’s last two decades, nor has any- 
one else suggested that. But Craft was 
indispensable to Stravinsky's conduct- 
ing career, which brought the old man 
fees of up to $8,000 a performance. For 
20 years, Craft led most of Stravinsky's 
rehearsals, then yielded to the composer 
while the audience filed in, or, in the 
case of recording sessions, when the 
control-room light went on. A one time 
research assistant to Composer Arnold 
Schoenberg, Craft in his own right is 
an able conductor of early music (Ge- 
sualdo) and the ultramoderns (Webern 
to Varése). His knack for conducting 
Stravinsky will be displayed this week 
at Manhattan's Lincoln Center, when 
he leads the Symphony of Psalms and 
other works for the New York City Bal- 
let's Stravinsky Festival. 

Libman’s charge that it was Craft 
who actually presided over two Stra- 
vinsky recordings and not the composer, 
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STRAVINSKY & CRAFT CONFERRING AT REHEARSAL IN 1951 
A cultural switch to hamburgers and motels. 


as advertised by Columbia Records, 
turns out to be true. The recordings, 
Craft conceded to TIME, are the Ca- 
priccio for Piano and Orchestra (1968) 
and Danses Concertantes (1971), each 
with a Columbia recording orchestra. 
The first was described as “supervised 
by” the composer, the second as “con- 
ducted by” him, when in fact Stravin- 
sky was present at neither session. Ca- 
priccio has since been withdrawn; 
Danses Concertantes is still available. 
Craft now admits that Stravinsky's 
contribution to the Stravinsky/Craft 
books grew less active as the series went 
along. “Save for the normal editing by 
the publisher, the words in the first three 
books are Stravinsky talking,” says 
Craft. The last three? “Well, you might 
say they are paraphrases of his words.” 
To his credit, Craft says that if he had 
to do it over again, he would make clear- 
er how the collaboration worked. But 
what is called for now is a post-factum 
explanation or sorting out that will en- 
able scholars, musicologists, historians 
and music lovers to tell where Stravin- 
sky’s art left off and his Craft began. 
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Polaroid’s Big Gamble on Small Cameras 


HEN President Nixon travels 
abroad, what do members of his 
official entourage do in their spare time? 
They take amateur pictures of the mem- 
orable sights. At the Great Wall of 
China, Nixon's personal secretary, Rose 
Mary Woods, happily snapped away 
like any ordinary tourist. In Warsaw, 
Presidential Aide H.R. Haldeman 
leaned out of a moving car to take pic- 
tures of a friendly crowd—and he was 
banged up when the vehicle suddenly 
lurched to a stop. Whether 
abroad or at home, Americans 
are in the midst of a photo 
binge, taking more and more 
amateur pictures of people, 
places and things 
The new popularity is 
transforming photography 
from mere hobby to a natural, 
even essential way of looking 
at the world and capturing life 
as it is. Photo galleries, many 
selling the work of profession- 
als at $25 per print and up, 
have opened by the dozen in 
large cities. The craft has 
found some of its most devot- 
ed followers among the young, 
who increasingly strive to doc- 
ument their own new life- 
styles and find photography, 
with its blending of technology 
and aesthetics, an honest way 
to do so. As a part of this view- 
finding process, photography 
has become one of the fastest 
growing subjects in education 
photography courses are of- 
fered at some 700 universities, 
junior colleges and adult edu- 
cation centers. Tens of thou- 
sands of Viet Nam vets have 
become serious about photog- 
raphy after buying expensive 
35-mm. cameras at big dis- 
counts in the Far East. At rock 
concerts and in youth hang- 
outs from Central Park’s Be- 
thesda Fountain to California’s Santa 
Monica beach, there are almost as 
many Camera straps as headbands in 
evidence 
Some 42 million Americans, or 
about one in five, are photographers of 
one sort or another. Amateurs snap 
away al an astonishing rate, taking more 
than 5 billion pictures annually, or 
about 158 each second, night and day, 
all year long. Their purchases of film, 
cameras, flashbulbs and processing ser- 
vices are the backbone of a more than 
$4 billion-a-year industry. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimates that pho- 
tography will be the second- or third- 
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fastest growing industry in the econo- 
my during the 1970s, rising an average 
8% or 9% a year. 

The public’s interest in photography 
has always leaped highest whenever 
new cameras, making picture-taking 
even simpler and more reliable, have 
reached the market. This year, for the 
first time in nearly a decade, cameras 
and films for amateurs are undergoing 
a revolutionary change. The new Amer- 
ican Cameras are not only easy to op- 
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LAND IN CAMBRIDGE HOLDING SX-70 IN OPEN POSITION 


Now the era of pocket photography. 


erate but, more important, easy to carry 
They are so compact, compared with 
their predecessors, that they can be tot- 
ed in pocket or purse, more like a wal- 
let or a pack of cigarettes than a piece 
of hand luggage. The era of pocket pho- 
tography is here, and it promises to 
make the camera a spectacularly more 
usable possession. If leaders of the pho- 
to industry are right, many consumers 
will want to carry one around nearly ev- 
erywhere, having it ready to employ as 
a kind of visual notepad. 

The small-camera sweepstakes be- 
gan three months ago when Kodak in- 
troduced its five-model line of pocket 


Instamatics, priced from about $28 to 
$128 and weighing from 5.6 oz. to 9 oz 
Only one inch thick and capable of be- 
ing tucked into a shirt pocket, they pro- 
duce remarkably true color prints that 
are one-third again as large as those pro- 
cessed from the old-style Instamatics, 
which were more than three times bulk- 
ier. The more expensive models auto- 
matically control exposure and tell pho- 
tographers when to use a flash cube 
Next week Kodak will turn out the one- 
millionth new pocket camera, 
and company chiefs hope to 
sell 4,000,000 during the first 
year. So far, they cannot keep 
up with demand, and there are 
waiting lists for Instamatics at 
many stores 

The most startling—and 
certainly the costliest—of the 
new generation of cameras is a 
box of magic from Polaroid, 
the developer of instant pho- 
tography. Like all previous Po- 
laroid Land cameras, the com- 
pact new camera will almost 
certainly bear the name of 
its inventor, Edwin Herbert 
Land, the founder, president, 
chairman and research direc- 
tor of Polaroid. Dark-eyed and 
quite youthful for his 63 years, 
Land looks every inch the sci- 
entific genius. A paradoxical 
person, he alternates between 
lives as laboratory recluse and 
businessman-philosopher. He 
can be intensely shy and awk- 
wardly unsure in face-to-face 
conversation. Yet he is capable 
of spellbinding audiences with 
glimpses into new scientific 
frontiers. Land is revered by 
his employees, stockholders 
and even his competitors to a 
greater degree than almost any 
other corporate chief in the 
U.S. He so greatly personifies 
his company that top execu- 
lives at competing Kodak nearly always 
refer to the Polaroid Corp. as “he” or 
“him.” Says Kodak Vice President Van 
Phillips: “Someday Edwin Land will be 
ranked with Thomas Edison and Alex- 
ander Graham Bell.” He quickly adds 
“And George Eastman” (the Kodak 
founder) 

For the past seven years Land has 
devoted his life to his new camera. He 
made the daring gamble of sinking near- 
ly a quarter-billion dollars of Polaroid’s 
money into its development, construct- 
ing huge plants before he knew wheth- 
er the camera would work, or even how 
it would look. Yet with characteristic 
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disregard for details—sometimes cru- 
cial ones—he still has not settled on a 
model name for the small Polaroid 
Land camera, which is scheduled to 
reach dealers’ shelves in limited num- 
bers late this fall. Around Polaroid 
headquarters in Cambridge, Mass., the 
camera is referred to by its project des- 
ignation, SX-70, and the film for it al- 
ready rolling off the assembly lines is 
being packaged in blank boxes, which 
will be imprinted when Land finally 
makes up his mind. The camera is just 
the first of what eventually will be a 
whole family of pocket Polaroids. 

The SX-70 will sell for at least $100 
and perhaps for as much as $175. (For 
fear of completely halting sales on its 
higher-priced current models, Polaroid 
refuses to disclose the exact price of its 
new one.) Can the mass market possi- 
bly bear that price? Land answers ex- 
travagantly: “I think this camera can 
have the same impact as the telephone 
on the way people live.” Polaroid sales- 
men are so sure of the SX-70's appeal 
that they speak of rationing it among 
dealers and predict that every unit pro- 
duced in the first twelve months—per- 
haps 1,000,000 or more—will sell in- 
stantly. Reason: the new camera 
eliminates just about all the bugs that 
have annoyed Polaroid owners, includ- 
ing Land, for the past 24 years. 

Garbage-Free. When folded, the 
SX-70 is about half the size of many 
old models, small enough (about | 1/10 
in. by 4 1/5 in. by 7 in.) to fit into the 
breast pocket of a man’s jacket. It 
weighs 26 oz. and is completely auto- 
matic, even to film advancement, which 
has had to be done manually (and some- 
times faultily) in all previous models. 
The most unreal thing about the SX-70 
is its film, which will cost no more than 
current Polaroid color film (about 45¢ 
per picture). Flicking out of the cam- 
era Only 1.2 sec. after exposure, the pic- 
tures at first are a mass of opaque blue- 
gray, then slowly develop within four 
minutes in full view of the photogra- 
pher. Sheathed in unscratchable plastic 
and backed by a thin coating of tita- 
nium, they are dry to the touch even 
while developing, in welcome contrast 
to the sticky prints and paper wrappers 
that have always before been part of Po- 
laroid photography. There are no chem- 
ical-laden negatives to throw away; this 
is a “garbage-free” process. Finally, the 
new film produces brilliant color. Not 
everyone agrees with Land that the SX- 
70 is “a wholly new medium,” but in- 
dustry leaders are unanimous that it is 
a stunning technological achievement 

Rarely in U.S. business history has 
any company tampered so drastically 
with a product that is already so suc- 
cessful. Since introducing its first “snap 
it, see it” cameras in Boston's Jordan 
Marsh department store in 1948, Po- 
laroid has marketed some 26 million of 
them; today it sells more cameras in the 
$50-and-over class than all other com- 
panies in the world combined. Howev- 
er, sales really began to take off when 
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the company broke the cost barrier on 
earlier models and produced Polaroids 
that retailed at discount for as lit- 
tle as $15. Since 1961, revenues 
have risen by 400%, to last 
year’s $504 million, making 
Polaroid one of the 
fastest growing com- 
panies of modern 
times. 

As a result, Polar- 
oid stock is one of the 
favorite glamour issues 
on Wall Street. Anyone 
who invested $1,000 in 
the company in 1938 
today has stock worth 
$3,575,000. Indeed, an 
investment of $1,000 in 
Polaroid ten years ago 
has grown to at least 
$4,750. The shares held 
by Land and his family, 
who control 15% of the total, are worth 
about half a billion dollars, probably 
making him the world’s richest scientist. 

For all his success, Land was con- 
vinced as early as 1963 that if Polaroid 
owners could get a small, easily porta- 
ble, nonmessy instant-picture camera, 
they would buy huge numbers of them 
—and far more of Polaroid’s high-prof- 
it film than they now do. Thus, Land un- 
dertook the greatest camera quest of his 
career: development of the SX-70. “The 
program to create our new camera was 
like a siren,” he says. “She never came 
clean to say whether she meant to suc- 
ceed or not, but she never let us escape.” 

The effort was divided into separate 
projects for film and camera, and Land 
plunged into both, often disappearing 
for weeks at a time to work 18-hour 
days in his laboratory. His constant 
shuffling between projects unnerved 
some associates. Recalls Assistant Vice 
President Christopher Ingraham: 
“When we seemed to be putting all our 
efforts into camera design, someone 
would say, ‘God damn it, Dr. Land, how 
about making the film?’ And he would 
reply, ‘Oh, that’s all taken care of, don’t 
worry about that.’ Actually, the film 
people couldn't believe their ears.” 

Disappointments littered the way 
Land originally wanted to design a cam- 
era that did not have to be unfolded be- 
fore becoming usable. But after testing 
several mock-ups, including one that 





POLAROID SX-70 IN CLOSED POSITION 
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electronically scanned the 
picture area, he decided that the nega- 
tive needed for Polaroid photography 
was too large for any lens that could not 
be extended outward simply by a bel- 
lows. By the time he returned to the con- 
cept of a pop-out model, two years had 
been lost. 

Yet the time was probably gained 
back by moments of sheer inspiration, 
scientific and otherwise. While search- 
ing for a small but powerful motor to 
run the new camera, a Polaroid engineer 
had the unusual insight one afternoon 
that the motors used to run his son's toy 
race cars might work. The next day Po- 
laroid researchers invaded a Boston 
hobby shop and eventually modeled the 
SX-70 motor on an electric-train engine 
that they spotted there. While mulling 
over the complaint of a Polaroid owner, 
who had phoned all the way from Afri- 
ca to protest that he could not find a re- 
placement for his used-up battery, Land 
decided that the power cells that ran the 
complex mechanism of the SX-70 cam- 
era should be put in the film pack rather 
than inside the instrument itself. Polar- 
oid engineers designed a wafer-thin bat- 
tery that will be packaged inside every 
container of SX-70 film. The film is ex- 
posed by a tricky system of mirrors, in- 
cluding one that lifts up to reflect the 
final image (see diagram, page 82). 

The most daring concept in the new 
camera involves the film. Determined 
not to waste the SX-70 photographer's 
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time by making him wait for pictures to 
develop inside the camera, Land or- 
dered his chemists to find a way to let 
the pictures develop outside. His sugges- 
tion: find an “opacifier” (from the word 
opaque) that would cloud the film and 
block out light rays, while special devel- 
oping chemicals did their work. A team 
of 25 chemists worked for four years to 
produce such an agent. When they 
brought the first bottle of it to Land’s of- 
fice, he gave them a cake inscribed: 
“From darkness there shall come light.” 
The film's treated negative, only one 
three-hundredth of an inch thick, con- 
tains no fewer than eight chemical lay- 
ers, some of them the thickness of a red 
light wave (about .00002 in.). 

If Edwin Land had his way, the 
sum total of public knowledge about 


on a single, straight plane. Among oth- 
er things, polarized light produces far 
less glare than diffused light. Scientists 
have long known that certain calcite 
crystals can do the job of filtering: 
Land’s accomplishment was in polar- 
izing light with other materials, includ- 
ing polyvinyl alcohol sheets and vari- 
ous forms of iodine. He became so 
engrossed in his discoveries that he 
dropped out of school to pursue them 
and never returned to graduate. Though 
he is called Dr. Land by almost every- 
one, his doctoral degrees are all hon- 
orary, including one from Harvard. 

He continued his research in the 
New York Public Library, in a rented 
room on Manhattan's West 55th Street, 
and in a Columbia University physics 
lab, which he occasionally got into by 
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his life would not be much thicker. Ex- 
tremely wary of publicity, he has held 
only three press conferences in his ca- 
reer and refuses to speak about him- 
self to all but a few close friends. The 
son of a merchant. Land was raised 
near Norwich, Conn., and in 1926 grad- 
uated from Norwich Academy with 
near-perfect marks. His high school 
physics teacher, Raymond Case, recalls 
that in his senior year Land “was al- 
ready working at a level where | 
couldn't help him.” He was also a prize- 
winning debater and a member of the 
Norwich track team. 

The Polaroid empire was founded 
on the results of experiments performed 
by Land as an 18-year-old Harvard stu- 
dent in 1928. He was experimenting 
with ways to polarize light, a process in 
which rays in a beam of light are 
screened out unless they are traveling 
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climbing through an unlocked window 
after closing hours. His lab assistant in 
the early years was his wife, the former 
Helen (“Terre”) Maislen, who subse- 
quently retired to raise the Lands’ two 
daughters, Jennifer and Valerie, both 
now married. Land has always been ex- 
tremely close to his family. He and Mrs. 
Land live quietly in a rambling New 
England house on Cambridge's Brattle 
Street, two miles from his office. 

It took another nine years for Land 
to perfect the polarizing process and de- 
cide how it could be marketed. As with 
most of his other projects, Land tried 
to start big. In 1937 he set up the Po- 
laroid Corp. in a former tobacco whole- 
saler’s building on Boston's Columbus 
Avenue with the plan of selling Detroit's 
automakers on the idea of putting his 
polarizers in the sun visors and head- 
lights of all new cars. Land was con- 





vinced that the reduced glare would 
make night driving much safer. But 
manufacturers noted that the polarizing 
sheets deteriorated when exposed to 
heat, and they showed little interest. 
Even so, the idea is still not completely 
dead. In the past few years, experiments 
with polarized headlights have been 
sponsored by the U.S. and Canadian 
governments. Depending on their out- 
come, the first Land dream might still 
come true. 

Fortunately for both inventor and 
company, Polaroid managed to market 
its idea in other forms. Polaroid non- 
glare sunglasses, introduced in 1937, 
fared well with consumers, and the com- 
pany still sells 25 million pairs of lens- 
es annually. Polaroid grew quickly dur- 
ing World War Il, producing goggles, 
glasses and filters, but it sagged after 
the war ended. In 1947 the company 
lost $2,000,000; it sorely needed to de- 
velop new products. Naturally, Land 
was ready with an idea. 

Expensive Toy. While vacationing 
in Santa Fe with his family in 1943, 
Land had his three-year-old daughter 
Jennifer pose for some pictures on a 
walk. The child asked how long it would 
be until she could see them. Land, who 
had been interested in photography 
since childhood, immediately began 
wondering how photos might be devel- 
oped and printed right inside the cam- 
era. He now claims jokingly that by the 
time he and Jennifer returned from 
their walk, he had solved all the prob- 
lems “except for the ones that it has 
taken from 1943 to 1972 to solve.” Ac- 
tually, he managed to work out enough 
of the bugs to announce the invention 
of “instant photography” to an amazed 
group of optical scientists early in 1947 
and to put the first Polaroid Land cam- 
era on sale late in 1948. The “Model 
95” weighed nearly 4 Ibs., produced se- 
pia-toned pictures of varying quality 
and retailed for $89.75. 

The basic developing process in the 
Model 95 has been greatly refined but 
remains the same even in Polaroid’s new 
small camera. A negative is exposed, 
then brought into contact with a pos- 
itive print sheet, and both are drawn be- 
tween a pair of rollers. In the process, 
a small pod of jelly-like chemicals at- 
tached to the positive is ruptured and 
spread across the sheet. Within seconds, 
the finished picture is ready. The other 
new feature of the Model 95 was Land's 
“exposure value system,” which re 
duced the previously complex calcula- 
tion of shutter speed and lens opening 
to a simple dial adjustment. Variations 
of it have since become standard on a|/ 
but the most inexpensive cameras 

To the astonishment of photogra 
phy professionals, who had written of! 
the Polaroid as an expensive toy, Mod 
el 95 turned out profits almost as fast 
as it turned out pictures. Sales spurted 
further ahead each time Land dangled 
a new improvement before customers, 
which he did with increasing regularity: 
black and white film in 1950, 15-sec. 
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pictures and a camera with an automat- 
ic exposure system in 1960, color film 
and film cartridges in 1963, the low- 
priced Swinger in 1965, and most re- 
cently a pair of low-priced color cam- 
eras, the Colorpack II in 1969 and the 
Square Shooter in 1971. 

Many of these models were pre- 
viewed during Land's now-legendary 
appearances at Polaroid’s annual meet- 
ings, at which he stages a modern magic- 
lantern show to demonstrate the com- 
pany’s latest marvels. Several thousand 
people, including armies of securities 
analysts and newsmen, attend these af- 


fairs. To show off the SX-70 last April, 
Land set up a dozen displays—ranging 
from a simulated children’s birthday 
party to a collection of antique min- 
iatures—at which Polaroid employees 
clicked away with the new cameras. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about Polaroid is that it has grown huge 
by creating products for which there 
was little detectable demand, until Ed- 
win Land thought of them. Each is,.as 
Land says, sui generis—in a class by it- 
self. That distinction makes convention- 
al market research, in the words of one 
of his marketing executives, “a waste 





of time and money.” Polaroid did not 
spend a single dollar trying to discern 
in advance whether people would ac- 
tually buy the SX-70. 

For Polaroid the SX-70 is a pivotal 
business development. Following a fa- 
vorite Land dictum—‘Never do what 
others can do for you"—the company 
has always before relied heavily on out- 
side contractors to assemble its cameras 
and large parts of its film packs. For 
the past several years Polaroid has 
bought $50 million worth of color neg- 
atives from Kodak and then done the 
rest of the work in turning them into 







"The Most Basic Form of Creativity” 


As he posed for T\IME’S cover portrait, Edwin Land at 
times seemed as shy and ill at ease as are most other people 
when facing a faceless lens. Yet the founder of Polaroid has 
had more opportunity than most professionals to consider 
photography both as science and art. In a rare interview 
with TIME Correspondent Philip Taubman, Land voiced 
some of his thoughts: 


PHOTOGRAPH fills different needs at different times 

in life. One of our deepest 
needs comes in early childhood. 
The world around the child is 
shifting and fleeting and unreli- 
able and hazardous. It cannot be 
retained; it is constantly slipping 
away. To a child, a photograph 
gives a permanent thing that is 


both outside himself and 
part of himself. He gets a 
new kind of security from 
every picture he takes 

I remember the first pic- 
ture that I developed as a 
child, It was a picture of our 
French poodle. The dog was 
really unavailable to me. He was 
always running away; there were 
things he had to do at night as he roamed through the coun- 
tryside. Then there was the picture I took of him. There I 
had him. He couldn't get away. 

As we grow older, photographs fill other needs. The world 
recedes from us. A photograph makes permanent our own 
perception of a portion of that world; particularly a per- 
ception that we care about. 

I find each new person whom | meet a complete restate- 
ment of what life and the world are all about. The individ- 
ualization of people—individualization of spirit, taste, emo- 
tion—this is what makes life ageless. For me, then, to search 
out people's faces. using photographs to retain some of what 
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we see and feel when we are with them, is a very important ap- 
plication of photography. 

Look at each of us right now. As we look around, this 
seems an unforgettable moment; yet we will forget it, and 
that’s sad. A photograph could save it. If I were to take your 
picture, I would not be able to get into the picture every- 
thing I sense when I look at you, but I would capture enough 
of what I sense so that when I looked at the picture later it 
would bring back almost everything. 

There are perceptions that people can never fully ex- 
perience without photography. There is the type of scene 
caught by Cartier-Bresson—people running 
across a Paris street. That is action we would 
see only from the corner of our eye; yet he cap- 
tures it permanently. His picture is not rig- 
idification of the mobile; it is an entrapment 
of motion. Analogously, in Ansel Adams’ 
monumental scenic pictures, the world stops 
for human time to flow by. 

Irresistibly, you share a photograph with 

someone who is with you, and he or she gets 
a deeper insight into you as well as what 
you discerned. When you see the best pic- 
ture I took of you, for example, you will 
know a little bit more, not just about your- 
self, but also about me. The fact that I could 
see you the way I did should be a comfort- 
ing thing to you, because you know that a 
nebulous feeling you have about yourself, 
something you like about yourself, is trans- 
ferable to someone else. 

It bothers us at Polaroid to see a world 
that could be ever so much more tender 
and beautiful if the full potential of sci- 
ence were realized. We think photography 

is a field through which that potential can be achieved. That's 
the wonderful thing about photography—you can have an 
inner world of science and an outer world of aesthetics. 

I think the new camera can have an impact on the way 
people live. I hope it can become a natural part of people. It 
can make a person pause in his rush through life. It will help 
him to focus himself on some aspect of life, and in the pro- 
cess, enrich his life at that moment. This happens as you 
focus through the view finder. It's not merely the camera 
you are focusing; you are focusing yourself. That's an in- 
tegration of your personality, right that second. Then when 
you touch the button, what's inside you comes out. It’s the 
most basic form of creativity. Part of you is now permanent. 

At its best, photography can be an extra sense, or a res- 
ervoir for the senses. Even when you don’t press the trigger. 
the exercise of focusing through a camera can make you bet- 
ter remember thereafter a person-or a moment. When we 
had flowers in this office recently to use as test objects, it was 
a great experience to take pictures of them. I learned to 
know each rose. | now know more about roses and leaves, 
and that enriched my life. Photography can teach people to 
look, to feel, to remember in a way that they didn’t know 
they could. 
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It’s easier to get 
the hang of surfing 
when you're young. 


New York Life knows 
it’s easier to get 
life insurance, too. 


What's the best age to buy life in- 
surance? Twenty-two? Thirty-four? Forty? 

The answer, of course, is that there’s 
no magic age. But one thing is certain: the 
younger you are when you buy a New York 
Life policy, the lower your premium. Also, 
since you'll probably never be in better 
health, your chances of getting life insur- 
ance are better, too. 








Of course, the greatest benefit is 
to your family. Your primary reason for 
wanting life insurance is to give them fi- 
nancial security. Why put it off even one 
day longer? 

You'll never be younger. 

There will never be a better time 
to call your New York Life Agent. y 
We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. Life, Group and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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film packs. But in bringing out Its new 
camera, the company has made a ma- 
jor turn-around and converted itself 
into a big manufacturer, building five 
plants in the Boston area to produce 
the entire film package and assemble 
the camera’s major components. To- 
gether, the plants are capable of turn- 
ing out as many high-ticket SX-70s as 
Polaroid now sells in all price ranges. 
Polaroid is still nowhere near self- 
sufficient. Without even being able to 
show them a finished mock-up, Land 
persuaded nearly a dozen big corpora- 
tions—including Corning Glass, Texas 
Instruments, General Electric and Ray- 
O-Vac—to make major capital commit- 
ments to produce the SX-70’s complex, 
260-transistor circuit, power cells, lens 
and flash system. But Polaroid is pro- 
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LAND SHOWING FIRST PRINTS IN 1947 
Look what daddy did. 


ducing film for the SX-70 from scratch; 
that move will gradually sever its long- 
standing, and usually amicable, associ- 
ation with Kodak, as customers switch 
to the SX-70 and its less expensive suc- 
cessors. As a result, Polaroid stands to 
cash in even more on film sales, which 
account for half its revenues and are 
by far the most profitable part of the 
photography business. Kodak reported- 
ly collects an 80% pretax profit on the 
millions of little yellow boxes of film 
that it sells annually. 

Nobody has watched Polaroid’s 
growth with keener interest than the 
chiefs of Kodak, the Rochester giant 
built on George Eastman’s first “little 
black box” in 1888. Kodak has un- 
doubtedly lost ground to Polaroid but 
is still a mammoth company which had 
sales last year of $3 billion from photo 
products, synthetic fibers (Kodel) and 
chemicals 

Eastman’s successors are develop- 
ing many innovative cameras of their 
own. Besides producing the new pocket 
Instamatics, which are expected eventu- 
ally to outnumber the 60-million old- 
size units in use, Kodak in the last year 
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has scored an important breakthrough 
in motion-picture photography. It has 
brought out two new 8-mm. cameras 
and a high-speed Ektachrome film that 
enable photographers to shoot movies 
indoors with no special lighting. In fact, 
the cameras produce adequate close-in 
pictures even when the only lighting is 
the candle power of a lit-up birthday 
cake. The bother of setting up flood- 
lights has previously been the main drag 
on sales of movie cameras, which are 
now used by only 13% of U.S. families 
Even so, Kodak is painfully embar- 
rassed at finding itself so far behind in 
instant photography. Convinced for 
years that Polaroid could never find a 
camera inexpensive enough to tap the 
mass market, Kodak’s chiefs were final- 
ly toppled from their complacency by 
the success of the Polaroid Swinger in 
the mid-60s, and they ordered a hurry- 
up research project into an alternate 
system of instant photography. Land 
was no longer simply an ingenious in- 
ventor and customer; he was an enlarg- 
ing and possibly troublesome competi- 
tor. Kodak executives were surprised by 
the high quality of the color prints pro- 
duced by Land's small new camera. 
Kodak reports that it is pouring 
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“very substantial funds” into instant 
photography. Land says that Kodak re- 
searchers still “don’t know where 
they're going” with an instant process. 
Some stock analysts, however, believe 
that the company plans to market its 
own instant film process for use in Po- 
laroid cameras as early as 1973. These 
experts are convinced that any camera 
buff—even a Polaroid owner—would 
automatically have faith in a new yel- 
low-box product. Meanwhile, there is 
much speculation that Kodak and Po- 
laroid are racing each other to introduce 
—some time in the next few years—in- 
stant slides and instant movie film 
Certainly Kodak is eager to make 





and market instant-photo cameras, but 
that will not be easy. Polaroid employs 
no fewer than 25 patent attorneys, who 
have erected a blockade of some 1,000 
patents around the Polaroid process 
Though rights to the original Land in- 
ventions in instant photography have 
long since expired, no would-be com- 
petitor has been able to jump ahead of 
those that are still tightly protected 
Thus, to an astonishing degree, Polar- 
oid has no direct competition 

No ID. Polaroid is anything but a 
conventional corporate giant. It has no 
long-term debt, because Land is con- 
vinced that he should be “financially 
conservative and technologically auda- 
cious.” In Cambridge, the company 
seems to feed on the intellectual and 
technological ferment of neighboring 
Harvard and M.I.T.—where Land oc- 
casionally teaches courses in specialized 
sciences—and sometimes on social fer- 
ment as well. Soon after the Kent State 
killings in 1970, Polaroid employees 
were invited to send any message of 
their choosing to President Nixon at 
company expense; some 2,200 did so 
Polaroid technicians have gone to ex- 
treme lengths to protect the environ- 
ment, once even rigging a costly twist 
in pipes leading from a chemical plant 
in order to save several trees. One of 
Land's personal embarrassments—until 
the “garbage-free” SX-70 film was de- 
signed—was the amount of litter that 
his product created 

Land has built Polaroid very close 
to his own self-image—part scientist 
and part humanitarian philosopher. The 
latter side of the corporation's person- 
ality is most strongly expressed in its 
extraordinarily forward-looking com- 
munity-relations program, which has 
served as a model for other big corpo- 
rations. Polaroid now donates money or 
some other form of assistance to 143 
community projects in the Boston area, 
including day-care centers and tutoring 
projects. Says Cambridge Mayor Bar- 
bara Ackerman, a Democrat and social 
activist: “Polaroid is the only industry 
in this city that you can go to for mon- 
ey, for land or for some other contri- 
bution to the community. Polaroid con- 
siders itself a neighbor and actually does 
neighborly things.” 

Polaroid is interested in the world 
far beyond its immediate neighborhood 
The company’s community relations di- 
rector, Robert Palmer, recently spent 
ten days helping mediate a prisoner re- 
volt at Massachusetts’ Walpole state 
prison, and has condemned as dehu- 
manizing a proposed ID card system for 
Massachusetts welfare recipients—even 
though an ID system pioneered by Po- 
laroid might well have been used. This 
year the company reached a longtime 
goal of employing one black in each 
ten jobs, about the same ratio as blacks 
in the total population. 

As a socially conscious corporation, 
Polaroid is also, as Palmer puts it, “a 
choice target.” In October 1970, a doz 
en black-militant employees tacked up 
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During 1970-71, out of more 
than 50,000 stocks to choose from, 
our research department made only 
156 fundamental stock recommend- 
ations for capital gains. 

And of those 156 stocks, 122 went 
up while two remained the same. 

That also means that 32 went 
down; and so did the fortunes of the 
analysts who recommended them. 

You see, at Hornblower we have 
an unusual system for paying the 
people who research the stocks we 
recommend to our customers. 

Each of our analyst’s yearly 
compensation is tied directly to his 
recommendations. If a stock he 
recommends goes up, so does his 


pay. If it goes down, so does his pay. i 


This system has produced a 
research record so impressive that 
we publish the entire record and 
offer free copies at all our offices. 

In fact, had you followed all the 


156 stocks we recommended during J 


this period, it would have resulted in 
a 23.5% gain, or 2.3 times the Dow 
Jones average of 10%: 


*Research computations do not include commissions. 
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But that record is history now, 
and since we can’t guarantee how 
our analysts will do in the future, you 
may wonder how theyre doing now. 

It’s too soon to judge, but if 
you'll send the coupon below, we'll 
be glad to send you a list of the 
stocks our analysts are currently 
recommending. 

At Hornblower, our analysts 
don’t merely recommend stocks; they 
bank on the stocks they recommend. 


We wouldn’t recommend anything 
we wouldnt buy ourselves. 
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Please send your current selection 
of stock recommendations. 
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posters on Polaroid bulletin boards ac- 


cusing the company of supporting 
apartheid in South Africa by allowing 
its cameras and film to be used in in- 
ternal passports and by paying much 
lower wages there to blacks than whites. 
The charges turned out to be embar- 
rassingly accurate. Even though the Po- 
laroid operation in South Africa is 
owned by an independent distributor 
rather than by the parent corporation, 
Land was deeply hurt by the employee 
protest. He decided on a novel solution: 
he asked a group of employees, includ- 
ing blacks, to visit South Africa and 
study the case. “Your decision will be 
implemented, whatever it is,” he prom- 
ised. The group eventually agreed unan- 
imously to stop selling to the govern- 
ment but to continue other operations 
in South Africa, while ordering Polar- 
oid’s distributor to upgrade black wages. 
For the Amateur. In the US., Po- 
laroid has upgraded many employees by 
setling up a unique apprentice system, 
in which blue-collar workers are as- 
signed to become aides to experienced 
researchers. “In about two years we find 
that these people have become almost 
a Pygmalion problem,” says Land 
“They have become creative.” Indeed, 
Land believes that almost anything can 
be accomplished, including the remak- 
ing of people. In his drive for break- 
throughs, scientific and social, he is al- 
ways experimenting. While visiting 
London two years ago, he startled his 
driver by exclaiming: “Did you know 
that I am an addict? I am addicted to 
at least one good experiment a day.” 
One reason for Polaroid’s success is 
Land’s unabashed cultivation of the 
nonexpert photographer. According to 
Consultant Augustus Wolfman, who 
publishes a widely read annual study of 
the photo industry, some 70% of ama- 
teurs’ pictures are taken of people, espe- 
cially babies, relatives and guests al spe- 
cial occasions like birthday parties. 
Because so many of an amateur’s pic- 
tures are taken at home or close to 
home, most of the disadvantages of the 
current Land cameras—the bulkiness, 
the throwaway negatives—do not real- 
ly pose problems. On the other hand, 
their principal advantage—immediate 
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viewing—is a major asset. Land argues 
that what the company has to offer its 
customers is “the realization of an im- 
pulse: see it, touch it, have it.” Reflect- 
ing this, the company’s advertisements 
show informal Polaroid photos of chil- 
dren and family groups. By contrast, 
Kodak's camera ads emphasize not the 
subject but the camera itself. 

Not everyone is convinced that ad- 
vances in popular photography bring 
the medium any closer to realizing its 
aesthetic potential. Says Peter Bunnell, 
curator of photography at Manhattan's 
Museum of Modern Art: “Land could 
invent new cameras every hour and still 
would not increase the awareness of 
photography as a creative medium be- 
cause his cameras are designed for the 
amateur.” Yet few golden ages can oc- 
cur without first exciting the interest of 
amateurs, whether as onlookers or as 
the sources of real artistic talent. Ta- 
kateru Koakimoto, design chief at Ja- 
pan’s Nikon Inc., recalls that after the 
original Instamatics were marketed in 
the mid-'60s, “we began to see so many 
Americans graduate from their Insta- 
matics and in no time at all switch to 
our more advanced cameras.” 

Sales of the sophisticated Japanese 
cameras are clicking up fast in the U.S. 
and have wiped out practically all com- 
petition from German models. Still, the 
Japanese marketed only about 1,000,- 
000 cameras in the U'S. last year, cap- 
turing under 10% of unit sales. Jap- 
anese manufacturers, in fact, refer to 
the U.S. as a “developing market.” 

For the foreseeable future, the ma- 
jority of American amateurs still appear 
to want a simple, basic instrument for 
taking pictures, the kind that Kodak and 
Polaroid have consistently been first to 
provide. Does that mean that amateur 
photography will always be a minor 
craft, an exercise in using ever simpler 
cameras to take ever more pictures of 
babies, barbecues and baseball games 
but little else? Edwin Land does not 
think so. “Every good picture we take 
—one that is taken with care—should 
make our lives that much bigger,” he 
says. “Photography is an illustration of 
the use of technology not to estrange, 
but to reveal and unite people.” 
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Died. Saul Alinsky, 63, radical ac- 
tivist and organizer who for more than 
three decades taught the poor and op- 
pressed how to fight for change; of a 
heart attack; in Carmel, Calif. The Chi- 
cago-born son of a Russian tailor, Alin- 
sky first tasted combat when he sided 
with dissident miners against John L 
Lewis during the 1930s. Inspired by the 
era’s mass organizing methods. Alinsky 
set up a training school for organizers, 
the Industrial Areas Foundation. With 
pickets, boycotts and stockholder re- 
volts, he worked in behalf of impov- 
erished Irish Americans in Chicago, un- 
employed blacks in Rochester, Chica- 
nos in California and even tax-burdened 
middle-class whites in Pittsburgh. The 
emotional and utopian character of re- 
cent radicals offended Alinsky’s sense 
of pragmatism. He had no patience with 
either revolutionary black separatists or 
white hippie dropouts because both 
“dogmatically refuse to begin with the 
world as it is,” scoffed at pure theorists 
because “a movement without organi- 
zation is nothing more than a bowel 
movement.” When asked about death, 
Alinsky replied: “They'll send me to hell 
—and I'll organize it.” 

a 

Died. Dr. Georg von Békésy, 73. 
Hungarian-born physicist and winner 
of the 1961 Nobel Prize in medicine 
for his research on the human ear; of 
cancer; in Honolulu. Von Békésy was 
a scientist employed by a Budapest tele- 
phone laboratory when he began his re- 
search into the physiological aspects of 
hearing during the ‘20s. Over the next 
four decades his equipment and tech- 
niques—he once glued tiny mirrors onto 
an eardrum to observe its response to 
varied sounds—helped in the diagnosis 
of hearing disorders. 

s 

Died. Admiral Felix Stump, 77. for- 
mer commander of the Pacific Fleet; 
of cancer; in Bethesda, Md. A brusque, 
no-nonsense Annapolis man, Stump 
was skipper of a seaplane tender at the 
start of World War II. He was soon giv- 
en a carrier command and then led the 
US. Navy carrier task force during the 
battle of Leyte Gulf. As chief of the Pa- 
cific Fleet (1953-58), Stump was re- 
sponsible for maintaining the nation’s 
military ties with Asian allies. 

. 

Died. Edmund Wilson, 77, protean 

man of letters (see Books) 
. 

Died. Kirke L. Simpson, 90, who 
as an Associated Press reporter coined 
the phrase “smoke-filled room” to 
characterize the Chicago hotel suite in 
which Warren Harding's presidential 
nomination was arranged, then won a 
1921 Pulitzer Prize and the A.P.’s first 
byline for his eloquent account of the 
burial of America’s Unknown Soldier; 
in Los Gatos, Calif. 
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Edmund Wilson: 
1895-1972 


“At Princeton, you specialized init- 
erature; then you went to Columbia 
summer school to study sociology and 
labor ... Don’t you think you ought to 
concentrate on something?” 

“Father, what I want to do is try to 
get to know something about all the 
main departments of human thought.” 

This stilted exchange might have 
come from Edwardian comedy. It rises 
in fact from Edmundian solemnity. 
When he died of heart disease last week 
at 77, Edmund Wilson had indeed in- 
vestigated the main depart- 
ments of human thought. 
More than that, he had, in 
his term, “a synoptic” vision 
of them all. Literature, pol- 
itics, history, language, travel 
—all arenas felt his deliber- 
ate footsteps; all were il- 
luminated by his urbane, re- 
lentless intelligence. They 
are still lit; 22 of his books re- 
main in print. His original 
judgments on 20th century 
literary masters have been 
vindicated; his piercing mor- 
al arguments against totali- 
tarianism have actually 
gained force with the move- 
ment of history. 

Those who came late to 
Wilsonian autocracy are fa- 
miliar only with the brooding 
mandarin, ominously remi- 
niscent of Sydney Green- 
street contemplating the bust 
of the Maltese falcon. The 
persona was carefully culti- 
vated by the master, whose 
“Do not disturb” sign was 
printed in his face and on his 
stationery (“Mr. Wilson re- 
grets that it is impossible for him to .. . 
write introductions ... make speeches 
... judge literary contests ... give in- 
terviews . . .autograph books for strang- 
ers .. . donate copies of his books to 
libraries . . . contribute to symposiums 
of any kind ... supply personal infor- 
mation about himself”). Critic Alfred 
Kazin suggests that “anyone so extraor- 
dinarily gifted, and obsessed with 
words, must have grown up deep inside 
the shell that his own gift created 
around him.” 

The gift was obtained at great psy- 
chic expense. Wilson’s father was a 
prominent lawyer whose career dis- 
solved in mental illness. Soon after, Wil- 
son’s mother—who gave him the detest- 
able sobriquet “Bunny”—went myste- 
riously deaf. Journalism became con- 
solation, then a career. After Princeton, 
he reported for the New York Evening 
Sun, then joined Vanity Fair. Later, as 
critic at the New Republic, he made 
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the original assessments that launched 
America’s literary renaissance. Wilson 
was the first important critic to recog- 
nize the fragile talent of a fellow Prince- 
tonian. “F. Scott Fitzgerald,” he wrote 
in 1922, “has been left with a jewel 
which he doesn’t know quite what to 
do with.” Two years later, Wilson pub- 
lished the first appreciation of a new 
writer named Ernest Hemingway. 

With his studies of Yeats, Proust, 
Joyce and Valéry (Axel’s Castle in 
1931), he moved from literary magis- 
trate to international judge. All of these 
artists, he said, “break down the walls of 
the present and wake us to the hope and 
exaltation of the untried, unsuspected 
SYRACUSE HERALD JOURNAL 
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THE MAN OF LETTERS AT AGE 67 
Combatting the culture vandal. 


possibilities of human thought and art.” 

The present—that was Wilson's true 
vandal of culture. Despite early Marx- 
ist explorations (To the Finland Sta- 
tion), he saw hell beckoning in the cen- 
tury of the common man. How could a 
man of letters combat the tendencies 
of his era? By manliness and with let- 
ters, of course. To that end, Wilson con- 
tinued to study a dozen foreign lan- 
guages, write novels, plays, poems, 
articles, critiques, books on every sub- 
ject that pleased or piqued him. His fic- 
tion is minor. J Thought of Daisy is 
chiefly remembered for its portrait of 
the young Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Memoirs of Hecate County was ruled 
obscene in its time (1946), but its over- 
bite was corrected by changing mores. 
As for his dramas, he will no more be re- 
membered for them than Samuel John- 
son is for Rasselas. It is his nonfiction 
that inspired the London Times Liter- 
ary Supplement's tribute to Wilson as 





“a necessary writer, a chosen man. And 
itis this feeling of watching a man prov- 
ing himself equal to an incontestably 
important task—explaining the world to 
America and explaining America to it- 
self—which provides the constant ex- 
citement of Wilson's work.” 

Wilson's passion for detail often 
made his work ponderous, but he also 
had a quick malicious wit--Archibald 
MacLeish was skewered by Wilson's 
burlesque, The Omelet of A. MacLeish, 
in which the poet is caught doctoring 
his dish with garlic to fit the new pro- 
letarian style. Of a celebrated presiden- 
tial biography, Wilson wrote: “The 
cruelest thing that has happened to Lin- 
coln since he was shot by Booth was to 
fall into the hands of Carl Sandburg.” 

Unlike his coyer colleagues, Wilson 
was never afraid to turn his searchlight 
on himself. He wrote frankly of his 
youthful intoxication with Commu- 
nism, of his own nervous collapse, of 
marital wrangles (four wives). 

In the '60s, Wilson slighted contem- 
porary fiction in favor of history. He 
wrote on the delusions of the Civil War 
(Patriotic Gore), on the plight of the 
American Indians (Apologies to the Ir- 
oquois), on The Scrolls from the Dead 
Sea. Academicians, ever suspicious of 
an untenured authority, attacked his 
conclusions. Occasionally a justifiable 
critique appeared: Stanley Edgar Hy- 
man found Wilson curiously unrespon- 
sive to poetry. Wilfrid Sheed once saw 
him crankily thrashing at the Internal 
Revenue Service “like W.C. Fields, 
brandishing his cane at the urchins.” 
Richard Gilman discerned an “avoid- 
ance of all the really disturbing and ab- 
errant writers of our own time.” Wil- 
son characteristically refrained from 
counterattack. Only an intellectual peer 
could elicit a true response. His last lit- 
erary feud was with Vladimir Nabokov 
over their common mistress, the Rus- 
sian language. 

Late in life Wilson liked to say that 
“old-fogyism is comfortably closing in.” 
But it could never obscure so large a fig- 
ure. He continued writing to the end 
(two posthumous volumes will be pub- 
lished in the fall). Ultimately, his battle 
was with this century, not with writers, 
critics or wives. Last week the third Mrs. 
Wilson (Mary McCarthy) wrote his fair- 
est epitaph: “He was an immense land- 
mark. He was active, full of industry 
and now he’s not there any more. I don’t 
see any replacement for Edmund 
Wilson.” ® Stefan Kanfer 


Auschwitz Mon Amour 


ENEMIES, A LOVE STORY 

by ISAAC BASHEVIS SINGER 

280 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$6.95. 


To get a quick idea of this novel by 
the great Yiddish storyteller 1B. Singer, 
imagine Chagall’s Village in the Air 
done in the twisted, anguished style of 
Picasso's Guernica. Herman Broder, his 
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BOOKS 


wife Tamara, and Masha, his mistress, 
are three Polish Jews who survived Nazi 
efficiency and are suspended in the lim- 
bo of a hot- and cold-running Amer- 
ica. Below them is the dead world of 
Eastern European Jewry. Overhead is 
the infinite confusion of a cruel, capri- 
cious God 

Who else could have arranged Her- 
man Broder’s fate? He escaped the gas 





chambers by hiding in a hayloft for 
nearly three years. His food was 


brought and his waste removed by Yad- 
wiga, an illiterate peasant girl. Accord- 
ing to an eyewitness, Tamara and the 
Broders’ two children were shot by Ger- 
mans. So, after the war, Broder mar- 
ries Yadwiga and brings her to New 
York. Speaking only rural Polish and 
afraid to venture more than a few 
blocks from her electrical-appliance 
heaven, Yadwiga lives like a contented 
cow 

Broder tells her he is a book sales- 
man who must be on the road a lot. In 
truth, he is a ghostwriter for a rich rab- 
bi. Broder spends half his nights with 
Masha, a beautiful neurotic who also 
survived the death camps. A high-strung 
package of insatiable hunger—ciga- 
rettes, sex and self-destruction—she is 
one of Singer's best creations 

When Broder’s original wife Tama- 
ra turns up, a survivor after all, Sing- 
er’s spiritual and psychological “ghost 
story grows more bizarre. Still, Broder’s 
attempts to manage the three women 





























































































ISAAC BASHEVIS SINGER 
Love among the nightmares. 


seem a likely retribution for his real and 
imagined sins. The author's simple nar- 
rative style makes his complex inter- 
locking of hauntings and guilts per- 
fectly natural. His understanding of 
emotions is profound. As he shows in 
Enemies, love distorted by apocalyptic 
history is an excruciating ordeal, espe- 


cially for those who must wake each 
day from the graves of their own 
nightmares ®@R.Z. Sheppard 


Ambling On 


THE LEVANTER 
by ERIC AMBLER 
307 pages. Atheneum. $6.95. 


“As good as Ambler,” say the cov- 
er blurbs on all those derivative thrill- 
ers that aren't. The Levanter shows why 
Nobody else is quite so much at home 
down there behind the Middle Eastern 
gasworks where the real horrors breed, 
among the machines and crackpot pol 
itics and bills of lading, the irony and 
the ironmonger. Nobody but Ambler is 
quite so willing to risk boring us with 
the crucial facts—wiy the Russian 
rocket needs a special mounting flange 
to take a Chinese fuse, wy it isn’t all 
that simple to plot a new course for a 
merchant vessel sailing from Latakia to 
Alexandria, why the Agence Howell 
(shipping, light) manufacturing. 
footwork) needs to get its capital out 
of Syria before the next revolution 

This time (the 14th), Ambler’s pro- 
tagonist is someone called Michael 
Howell. He is, in fact, deceptively 
named and only “fractionally British,” 
less one man than “a committee of sev- 
eral,” according to his mistress, a mix- 
ture of Lebanese, Armenian, Syrian and 
Greek Cypriot. Out of innocence, cu- 
pidity and ill fortune, Howell finds him 
self dragged whimpering into cooper- 
ation with Arab guerrillas so slea- 
zy that they have been disowned by 
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a Palestine liberation organization. 

Under the leadership of one Salah 
Ghaled, a psychotic with a wallet full 
of atrocity photos and a rhetorical style 
normally found only in real life,” they 
are working up a terrorist attack on Is- 
rael. From Howell's trembling point of 
view, the plan—which involves radio- 
controlled rockets and bombs (in plas- 
tic bags) is all too ingenious. From ev- 
eryone else's, too. come to think of it. 
Perhaps The Levanter ought to be 
banned in Beirut ® Charles Elliott 


“Ordinary Signals” 


THE NEEDLE’S EYE 
by MARGARET DRABBLE 
368 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


After six serious, successful novels, 
Margaret Drabble has a major reputa- 
tion in Britain, but she is not nearly so 
well Known in the U.S. Drabble’s hall- 
mark is unadorned intelligence. Her 
books tend to leave one massive impres- 
sion rather than memories of particular 
scenes. Though she is a formidable so- 
cial observer, other writers organize a 
more effective Dreadful Dinner Party 


Compare Salah Ghaled—*" While we Palestinians 
must sull fight for justice. no bystanders are in 
nocent with Bassam Zayid, spokesman for the 
terrorist group claiming credit for the recent Tel 
Aviv airport massacre (Time, June 12): “Our pur 
pose was to kill as many people as possible at the 
airport—Israelis, of course, bul anyone else who 


was there 




























MARGARET DRABBLE 
Fussier than usual. 


While she is also painstaking about do- 
mestic detail, Doris Lessing, for in- 
stance, sets a better table, and Mary Mc- 
Carthy is a more telling interior 
decorator 

What Drabble excels in is something 
very difficult: the interplay between es- 
sential Character and volatile emotions 
that occurs in individuals under stress 

Her new heroine. Rose Vassilou, 
might be a cousin of Jane Gray in her 


most recent book, The Waterfall. Rose 
is divorced, with three small children 
and a national reputation as an “eccen- 
tric.” What really caused her notoriety 
was money. A major Midlands heiress, 
she had enraged her family by marry- 
ing a penniless Greek boy and giving 
her inheritance away to a dubious Af- 
rican relief fund. The family squabble 
made all the tabloids. Ten years later, 
Rose is found raising a family in a work- 
ing-class district of London while her 
tempestuous ex-husband, now making 
plenty of money, bedevils her to gain 
custody of the children, whom he would 
like to enroll in the way of life she fled. 

Rose is a natural mess maker. All 
she wants, she says, is to be left alone 
by the world in general, and her moody, 
ambitious ex-husband in particular. “I 
respond to such ordinary signals in the 
world,” she explains. “Cut prices and 
sunshine and babies in prams and talk- 
ing in the shops.” 

Most of the long narrative hovers 
around the custody crisis. What Rose is 
really doing is steering a plain, old-fash- 
ioned moral course. Her state-school- 
educated children are good kids with 
clear heads and unwarped values. She 
loves her “exhausting days” of troning 
and baby sitting for neighbors. Around 
this serene nucleus, judges, advocates, 
friends and schemers swirl 

Rose finally resolves the problem by 
taking her husband back. Somehow 
things change at once. She becomes 












Official results of blindfold test show 
ride of our new personal-size Mercury 
rated superior by almost two to one. 


We said it, and now we've proved it. 

Mercury Montego is the personal-size car 
with the ride of a big car. 

We asked 100 car owners to compare 
Montego’s ride to the ride of a more expensive car 
almost a foot longer. 

_  Toensure absolute fairness, we had 
® Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute 
) conduct the test. 


Result: Montego’s overall ride 


“ae” = was rated superior overwhelmingly. By 
almost two to one—60 for Montego, 31 for the 
full-size car, with nine people undecided. 

(You can examine the results in full detail. 
Write Nationwide at P.O. Box 663, Times Square 
Station, N.Y. 10036.) 

How can the personal-size Montego give you 
a better ride than a full-size more expensive car? 

Because it’s a Mercury. 


Better ideas make better cars. 
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Kinjoy Volume One, ‘The Music of 1936-377 
Borat Swinghits Which re-creates The Golden Age of Movies... 


Here are the 


you'll hear! 


Bugle Call Rag (Benny 
Goodman version) * Gin Mill 
Blues (Bob Crosby version) + 
Marie (Tommy Dorsey version) 
* Clap Hands! Here Comes 
Charley! (Chick Webb version) 
* Down South Camp Meetin 
(Benny Goodman version) 


for 10 days free! 














... ON THREE 12-INCH 
STEREO LP RECORDS 


One O'clock Jump (Count 
Basie version) + [t's Been 
So Long (Benny Goodman 
version) + Toy Trumpet 
(Raymond Scott version) + 
Organ Grinder's Swing 
(Jimmie Lunceford version) 
* Moten Swing (Andy Kirk 


version) ...OR ON TWO 
; 8-TRACK TAPE 
I’m Gettin’ Sentimental Over CARTRIDGES 


You (Tommy Dorsey 
version) * Stompin’ at the 
Savoy (Benny Goodman 
version) * Topsy (Count 
Basie version) * Moon Glow 
(Benny Goodman version) + 
Parade of the Milk Bottle 
Caps (Jimmy Dorsey version) 


Royal Garden Blues (Bob 
Crosby version) + You 
Turned the Tables on Me 
(Benny Goodman version) + 
Song of India (Tommy 
Dorsey version) + Remember 
(Red Norvo version) * 
Swingtime in the Rockies 
(Benny Goodman version) 


Caravan (Duke Ellington 
version) * Walkin’ and 
Swingin’ (Andy Kirk version) 
+ My Blue Heaven (Jimmic 
Lunceford version) * Stop, 
Look and Listen (Parts I and 
11), (Tommy Dorsey version) 


Christopher Columbus 
(Fletcher Henderson version) 
* Goodbye (Benny Goodman 
version) + In a Sentimental 
Mood (Duke Ellington 
version) * Goody Good) 
(Benny Goodman version) * 
Prisoner's Song (Bunny 
Berigan version) 






-..OR ON TWO 
TAPE CASSETTES 








The whole nation roared The Hollywood all-star, all-sound Moppet Shirley Temple Swing went to the movies A mighty epic, 
with laughter when super-spectacular was an won the hearts of in “DuBarry was a Lady.” the unforgettable 
Groucho Marx ogled unforgettable kaleidoscope millions with her That's bewigged “Gone with the Wind,’ 
Margaret Dumont. of stars and music. pout and dimples. Tommy Dorsey on trombone thrilled the nation 





library of stereo music, pictures and stories 





Whether you actually lived through it 

or have simply heard about it from 
those who did, it was one of the most colorful 
chapters in American life .. . 

—It was an age of Hollywood super-stars, 
the likes of which we may never see again: 
Clark Gable ...Cargle Lombard... Errol 
Flynn... W. C. Fields... Judy Garland. 

—Then, there were Ruby Keeler’s eye- 
boggling extravaganzas ... Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers ...The Three Little Pigs... 
Shirley Temple ... Tom Mix ... Dracula! 

In addition to that golden age of movies, 
what really gave the Swing Era life —made it 
breathe for millions of bobby-soxers who ate, 
slept and dreamt Swing—was the music and 
the men who made it. Great musicians like 
Benny Goodman...Jimmie Lunceford... 
Duke Ellington ...Glenn Miller... Tommy 
Dorsey ... et al. 

And now, Time-Life Records invites you 
to relive this whole wonderful age when 
Swing was king with a “three-dimensional” 
entertainment library called The Swing Era. 

You begin this phenomenally popular 
series of music, pictures and stories with the 
first volume: “The Music of 1936-37,” with 30 
great Swing hits in stereo, plus the lavishly 
illustrated 72-page hardbound book of the 
golden age of Hollywood, “The Movies: Be- 
tween Vitaphone and Video,” plus the 16- 
page “An Introduction to the Swing Era”—all 
yours to audition, without risk or obligation, 
for 10 days free! 


“The Music of 1936-37," like the volumes 
which follow in the series, will transport you 
back into time for a joyride with Swing. 
You'll enjoy great Swing music in flawless 
stereo—stereo so real it’s as if you were hear- 
ing it played “live”! You'll experience . . . 

—the clear, keen clarinet you remember in 
“Bugle Call Rag”...the satiny-smooth trom- 
bone you recall in “Song of India”...the 
stompin’ rhythm of “One O'clock Jump”... 
the sinuous ramblings of the “eighty-eight” in 
“Caravan”...and 26 more great Swing hits, 
all in “The Music of 1936-37.” 

Once you hear “The Music of 1936-37,” 
you'll recognize at once the technical superi- 
ority of these stereo re-creations by Time-Life 
Records over ordinary re-recordings. For 
these remarkable stereo recordings are based 
on the classic arrangements that made the Big 
Bands famous. A few selections are recent 
recordings of this Swing Era music by the 
famous Glen Gray orchestra. Others are 
brand-new recordings by greats of that era 
and today, directed by the celebrated trum- 
peter Billy May. 

While you listen to their impeccable per- 
formances, you can feast your eyes on the 
hard-cover, 72-page book, “The Movies: Be- 
tween Vitaphone and Video.” Reading it, 
you'll thrill to hundreds of nostalgic facts . . . 
relish choice insights the stories provide on 
the people, stars and spirit of the time. You'll 
also be taken behind the scenes for a close-up 
view of your favorite stars in their most glit- 
tering performances —and get a peek at many 
amusing antics in candid photographs. 


[Tw wild, wonderful, wacky Swing Era! 


With music, pictures and stories, The 
Swing Era is a veritable entertainment library 
that speaks to your ears, dazzles your eyes, 
warms your heart and mind! 


FUTURE VOLUMES IN 

“The Music of 1938-39.” The book’s photo 
essay: “Where Swing Came From.” How it all 
began, a musical history from New Orleans 
to Benny Goodman, the King of Swing. In- 
cludes a “Jazzman’s Map of the World” plus 
in-depth profiles of Duke Ellington and Count 
Basie. 

“The Music of 1940-41.” The book's 
photo essay: “How It Was to Be Young Then.” 
Fads, follies and foolery galore. In-depth 
profiles of Harry James and Glenn Miller. 

“The Music of 1942-44.” The book's 
photo essay: “When Sport Was Mighty 
Sporty.” Priceless action photos. In-depth pro- 
files of Claude Thornhill and Erskine 
Hawkins. 

“Into the '50s." The book’s photo essay: 
“How Sex Was Invented.” Hilarious and 
touching look at the sexual attitudes of those 
powes up in the Swing Era. In-depth pro- 

les of Gene Krupa and John Kirby. 

“Into the '70s.” Special Benny Goodman 
volume entitled “The King in Person: Benny 
Goodman into the '70s." The book's photo 
essay: “Benny Goodman: At Home Around 
the World.” A fitting grand finale. 


YOUR CHOICE OF RECORDS OR 
EIGHT-TRACK TAPE CARTRIDGES 
OR TAPE CASSETTES 


You can have “The Music of 1936-37,” first 
volume in the Swing Era series, on your 
choice of three 12-inch LP stereo records, or 
two eight-track tape cartridges or two tape 
cassettes. So no matter how your entertain- 
ment library is equipped, you'll still be able 
to enjoy all these 30 great hits! 


Time-Life Records unconditionally guaran- 
tees the physical quality and playability of all 
records shipped to you. Within 90 days of 
receipt, faulty records will be replaced with- 
out question. Further, at any time within five 
years of your purchase of The Swing Era, any 
record that has become damaged or worn 
from play will be replaced for only a service 
charge. You need only mail it, with a nominal 
charge of $1 (which also covers postage and 
handling), to: Time-Life Records, Time & 
Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


THIS REMARKABLE OPPORTUNITY 
PERMITS YOU TO TRY BEFORE 
YOU DECIDE TO BUY 


To let you hear and see for yourself just how 
exciting it is to have your own “three- 
dimensional” Swing library in your home, 
TIME-LIFE RECORDS invites you to take 
advantage of its no-risk, 10-day free audition 
plan. It permits you to try before you decide 
to buy. 

Just mail the attached postage-free reply 
card, and we'll rush you the first volume in 
the series, “The Music of 1936-37,” with 30 


Swing Hra 


all-time Swing favorites re-created in stereo, 
plus the book, “The Movies: Between Vita- 
phone and Video,” and “An Introduction to 
the Swing Era.” 

Enjoy it at your leisure in your own home 
for 10 days. If not 100% delighted, just re- 
turn the volume and pay nothing. Or keep it 
for the low price of just $12.95* ($2 addi- 
tional for the music on two eight-track tape 
cartridges or two tape cassettes), plus ship- 
ping and handling, and we'll enter your 
subscription. 

As a subscriber, you will have the privi- 
lege of auditioning other music-and-book 
volumes from the Swing Era series. Future 
volumes will be sent to you approximately 
every two months at the same price and with 
the same 10-day free audition privilege de- 
scribed above. 

Please understand, however, that you are 
under no obligation to purchase any minimum 
number of volumes, and you may cancel 
your free audition privilege at any time. This 
means you enjoy all the privileges as a mem- 
ber without risking a single penny! 

To audition “The Music of 1936-37” for 
10 days free, simply mail the reply card. If 
the card is missing, mail the coupon. 


*In Canada, $2 additional for records. (Tape car- 
tridges and tape cassettes not available outside U.S.) 


Perr K e eee we eee we eee eee 


TO: TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
Time & Life Bidg., Chicago, I. 60611 


Please send me “The Music of 1936-37," first 
record-and-book album in the Swing Era series, 
for 10 days’ free audition and enroll me as a sub- 
scriber to the series. Within 10 days | may return 
the three stereo records and 72-page book with- 
out obligation. If | decide to keep them. | will pay 
just $12.95* plus shipping and handling. | will 
then receive other record-and-book albums from 
the Swing Era series at the same price approxi- 
mately every two months. | am under no obliga- 
tion to purchase any minimum number of albums 
and may cance! my subscription and free-exami- 
nation privilege at any time. 

NOTE: If, instead of the three stereo records, you 
would prefer tape, then check one of the two 
choices below: 


C) CARTRIDGE-AND-BOOK ALBUM 

© please send me all 30 great hits of “The Music 
of 1936-37" on two 8-track tape cartridges ($2 
additional). The book, “The Movies: Between 
Vitaphone and Video," and “An Introduction to 
the Swing Era” are included. 


CO CASSETTE-AND-BOOK ALBUM 

= Please send me all 30 great hits of “The Music 
of 1936-37" on two tape cassettes ($2 addi- 
tional). The book, “The Movies: Between Vita- 
phone and Video,” and “An Introduction to the 
Swing Era” are included. 


Mr. 


Mrs. 
Miss 





Please print 
Street = 





City. State. Zip. 





Signature. 





*In Canada, $2 additional for records. (Tape car- 
tridges and tape cassettes not available outside 
United States.) 











Taste a great cigar 

Taste a Garcia y Vega 

For 90 years, it's been the 
choice of the connoisseur. 

Garcia y Vega captures the 
taste of yesterday because it 
lives in the past 

Tradition. 

That's the secret 

Each cigar is a rare 
blend, reflecting the skill and 


patience of 90 years 
No compromise. Ever 

Such a great cigar deserves 
to taste as fresh as it did on the 
day it was made 

So we invented a way to 
guarantee it. The pack with 
the new blue seal. We call it 
Flav-R-Gard" 
You're likely to find it most 
every where 





At prices for every purse 
Garcia y Vegas in the most 
popular shapes. Guaranteed 
fresh. On the blue seal 
No matter where or when you 
buy it. No matter what 

Taste a Garcia y Vega. 

See why no cigar has a better 


right to be fresh Z, Vax 


sseur’s Choice Since 1882 

































““T was hurt when my 
husband didn’t name 
me executor of his «<= 
estate. Until he = 

told me why. 


“John says an executor’s job is far 
from an honorary one. As executor, 

he explained, I'd have a lot to cope 
with: Things I’m really not equipped 
to handle—at a time when I wouldn't 
want any extra burdens. 

“Settling a large estate is so 
complicated, it takes professional 
experience to manage all the details. he 
That’s why John chose Continental Bank 
as his executor. They know what to do > 
and when to do it. 

“John says Continental has skilled 
specialists to handle the day-to-day 
estate administration, deal with the 
probate court, file appropriate 
tax returns, and make those 
important tax and investment 
decisions that could save us 
money. In fact, we might even save 
more money than Continental's 
professional help would cost us. 

“Through John, I’ve met the people 
in Continental’s Trust Department. 
They've answered all my questions in a 
way that makes me feel not only secure, 
but comfortable. They even explained how 
they will see to it that the family has 
adequate funds while the estate is 
being settled.” 

If your estate is valued at $250,000 or more, 
it’s to your advantage to name Continental Bank as 
your executor (or co-executor if there is a 
compelling reason for also naming an individual). 
Talk it over with your attorney, and then call 
Blaine E. Rieke, Vice President, at (312) 828-3593. 


VW 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


niinental Mlir oes Nations Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 
Bt doom Lame le Strect, Chicago, Illinois 60693, Member F.D.LC 






Nytols 21 second story. 
It can help put you fast asleep. 
The Nytol story is simple. NEWS 36 TanieTs | satisfaction. In fact, if 


In just 21 seconds Nytol’s you're not completely 
unique formula starts to satisfied with the way 


dissolve. Soit helps you SAFE! EFFECTIVE! Nytol works, just return 
get to sleep fast. And the unused portion to 
Nytol Tablets are proven us. We'll gladly give you 
safe, non-habit forming. your money back. That's 
Just follow directions. how sure we are that 

Safe. Fast. That's why you'll be satisfied with our 


only Nytol guarantees product. Nytol. Try it. 


Now you can work out 
with the same remarkable 
exerciser Bart Starr uses— 


and our Astronauts used in space! 

Joe Garino, Director of Physical Conditioning 
for the Astronauts, had a problem: how to keep 
his charges fit during the long journey in space. 


The answer: EXER-GYM—Isometric/Isotonic 
exerciser that's light, compact, portable, and 
exercises the entire body. It adjusts to fit the 
individual user and can be used anywhere. 


Bart Starr, quarterback for the Green Bay 
Packers, works out daily with EXER-GYM. Now, 
you too can let EXER-GYM put you and your 
family back in shape and help you have a firm, 
healthy and athletic body. Work out anywhere— 


at home, in your office, while traveling. 

EXER-GYM comes with Bart Starr's 108-page 

Manual that takes you from the 79 Ib. weakling” 

stage to a splendid physique, with only five 

minutes of almost effortless exercise a day. 

Shape up! You owe it to yourself to order EXER-GYM today. 


( Send me EXER-GYM. 

My check for $25.95 ($24.95 plus $1 post. & ins.) 
is encl. Calif. add tax. Return within two weeks 
for full refund if not delighted. 

Name 


Address 
Zip 


haverhills 


584 Washington, San Francisco 94111 
110626 














BOOKS 


more querulous and resentful; her be- 
loved tacky neighborhood suddenly gets 
chic. But her motives are still homely 
and consistent. She relinquishes “the 
spiritual calm it had been a crime to 
lose” because she finally cannot deprive 
the children of their father—or him of 
them 

This is the author’s longest, most 
ambitious book, but like her others it is 
meandering, reflective and unromantic 
—low on plot, long on thoughtfulness 
There is, however, one new disconcert- 
ing element. The prose is notably fus- 
sier than usual. If there were a Comma 
Prize, Margaret Drabble would win in 
a walk ® Martha Duffy 


Blind into Doom 


THE CHILDREN OF PRIDE 

edited by ROBERT MANSON MYERS 
1,845 pages. Yale University Press. 
$19.95. 


The Rev. Charles C. Jones, in the 
year 1854, was a prosperous plantation 
owner who lived with his intensely pi- 
ous wife on the Georgia coast south of 
Savannah. Though aging and in fragile 
health, he was still noted as a Christian 
missionary to the Negro slaves. His son 
Charles was at Harvard, studying law 
and observing with righteous outrage 
the schemings of abolitionists and oth- 
er anarchists. His other son, Joseph, 
was in Philadelphia studying medicine. 
Jones’ brothers, sisters, cousins, and 
their swarming children, lived on other 
coastal plantations or in Marietta and 
Savannah. They were loyal, often lov- 
ing. They bustled with industry, yet had 
spacious leisure. They had, of course, 
no telephones. So they wrote letters. 

How they wrote them! With vary- 
ing literary distinction, indeed with all 
the ornamental vices of the time, yet 
often with attractive energy and at co- 
pious length, they wrote to each other 
monthly, weekly, sometimes daily, for 
nearly 20 years. What was more unusu- 
al, the Jones family saved the letters, 
all 6,000 of them, 4,000,000 words or 
more. English Professor Robert Man- 
son Myers selected 1,200, made minor 
cuts, and knitted the skeins of reply and 
re-reply into an almost continuous nar- 
rative, mostly without in-text notes or 
bridges. Then, in 17 years of fanatic in- 
dustry, he added 300 pages of biograph- 
ical notes and index. 

The story is irresistibly alive, initial- 
ly nostalgic, ultimately pitiable. Too 
raw to be first-rate social history, it nev- 
er really becomes the true-life epistolary 
novel which Editor Myers claims. The 
Joneses wrote of farming and money, 
hurricanes and family visits, a trip to Ni- 
agara and Mammoth Cave, a cousin 
dead of yellow fever, an uncle disgraced 
by drink and a woman, a sermon en- 
joyed, a length of calico purchased. 
They wrote also about their slaves—re- 
ferring to them usually, with unsettling 
reverberations today, as “the people.” 

The Civil War approaches, wel- 
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GENESIS ONE 


COMPUTER CORPORATION 


iM 


Lemonade stands and AT&T don't 


need The Business Computer 





But you do. 


You're a growth company. You're not ready for a colossal com- 
puter. But you've outgrown plain accounting machines. 


i.e., you're ready for Basic/Four. 


Basic/Four works like the costly colossus does, storing thou- 
sands of records on magnetic discs for instant use. But 
Basic/Four costs as little as $550 a month lease/purchase... 
and does all your accounting, inventory and sales analysis in the 
bargain! 


Hardware, software, training, 24-hour service ... it's all part of 
the Basic/Four package. So is Business BASIC — an easy-to- 
learn programming language. And you can add on more printers 
and video display units as you grow. 


Get all the facts about The Business Computer. Send in the cou- 
pon for our free, full-color brochure. 
Or call now: (312) 654-4800. 


GENESIS ONE COMPUTER CORPORATION 
McDONALD PLAZA, DEPT TC-5 
OAKBROOK, ILLINOIS 60521 


Please send me your fact-filled brochure on the unusual 
Basic Four Business Computer. 
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Once ina great while. someone comes 
ak mg Ww ith a better way to present the news. 


It happened right here in Chicago thousands of new Chicago area viewers 
a few years ago. When Channel 7 each year. And started a revolution in 
brought together Fahey Flynn, Joel TV news broadeasting all across the 
Daly. John Drury, Bill Frink and country. So now, every weeknight, while 
John Coleman to form a new kind of TV Flynn. Daly. Drury. Frink and 
news team. A team whose friendly. Coleman are making the news more 
interesting and much more enjoyable interesting for you, they're also making 
style of reporting has won over one other thing: history. 


Eyewitness News 
5.6and 10 pm 


@ 








The _— 


Lufthansa flies to: 


New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 
Boston 
Anchorage 
Montreal 
Mexico City 
Accra 

Addis Ababa 
Amsterdam 
Ankara 
Asuncién 
Athens 
Baghdad 
Bangkok 
Barcelona 
Beirut 
Belgrade 
Bogota 
Bombay 
Bremen 
Brussels 
Bucharest 
Budapest 
Buenos Aires 
Cairo 
Caracas 
Casablanca 
Cologne 
Copenhagen 
Dakar 
Damascus 
Dar es Salaam 
Dhahran 
Djakarta 
Dublin 


Dusseldorf 
Entebbe 
Faro 
Flensburg 
Frankfurt 
Geneva 
Genoa 
Glasgow 
Gothenburg 
Guayaquil 
Hamburg 
Hanover 
Helsinki 
Hong Kong 
Innsbruck 
Istanbul 
Jeddah 
Johannesburg 
Karachi 
Khartoum 
Kiel 
Kingston 
Kinshasa 
Kuwait 
Lagos 

La Paz 

Las Palmas 
Lima 
Lisbon 
London 
Madrid 
Malaga 
Manchester 
Mauritius Is. 
Mérida 
Milan 
Monterrey 


Che Res Baron 


Just because there's a small German car, don't think there’s a small German airline. 


Montevideo 
Moscow 
Munich 
Nairobi 
Naples 
New Delhi 
Nice 
Nuremberg 
Osaka 
Oslo 
Palma 
Paris 
Prague 
Rio de Janeiro 
Rome 
Saarbriicken 
Salonika 
Santa Cruz 
de Tenerife 
Santiago 
Sao Paulo 
Singapore 
Sofia 
Stockholm 
Stuttgart 
Sydney 
Teheran 
Tel Aviv 
Tokyo 
Tripoli 
Tunis 
Turin 
Vienna 
Warsaw 
Zagreb 
Zurich 


Ask us or your travel agent for our flight schedules. 


© Lufthansa German Airlines 





“He's important to us 
Let's take himtoa 
restaurant that 
serves lamb.” 





American lamb on the 
menu is the mark of a fine 
restaurant. Hearty 
roast leg of lamb, elegant 
French lamb chops, 
lamb en brochette. Whether 
the treat’s on you or on 
your expense account 
choose a restaurant 
that serves lamb. It puts 
your guest ina 
receptive mood 


Dept LCFS-171, 200 Clayton Street 
Denver, Colorado 80206 


‘eres | american 
lamb 


council 
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BOOKS 


comed with fat confidence. Young 
Charles becomes a colonel. Inflation 
comes. hard times and hunger. The 


Yankees come. with pillage and eman- 
cipation. Defeat comes. At last the fam 
ily scatters—to the grave. to New Or 
leans with a few pickings from their 
once sumptuous possessions, young 
Charles to New York and a distin- 
guished career at the bar. Throughout 
—and here is the final secret of the 
book's fascination—they show them- 
selves at once courageous and uncom- 
prehending, walking upright and blind 
into doom 

Once only, in a letter from the Rev 
C.C. Jones to his son, dated November 
8th, 1854, does a kind of understanding 
flash forth: “| wish to make the impres 
sion on you with the point of a dia 
mond that you never can succeed and 
attain to any enunence 
anything at all to do 


in your profes- 
sion if you have 


with the management of Negro prop 
erty. No man within my knowledge ever 


has 


® Horace Judson 









PAPERBACKS 





Recommended 


The following titles, reviewed 
in TIME when published in hard 
cover, are being released this sum 
mer as paperbac ks 












































FICTION 

M/F by Anthony Burgess (Ballantine 

Cape of Storms by John Gordon 
Davis \Fawcett) 

Willy Remembers by Irvin Faust 
(Avon) 

The Autobiography of Miss Jane 
Pittman by Ernest J. Gaines 
Bantam) 

Faking It, or The Wrong Hungarian 
by Gerald Green (Pocket 

Being There by Jerzy Kosinski 
(Bantam) 

Briefing for a Descent into Hell by 
Doris Lessing (Bantam 

St. Urbain ‘s Horseman by Mordecai 

Richler (Bantam) 


NONFICTION 

Me and the Orgone by Orson Bean 
(Fawcett) 

The Dark Night of Resistance by 
Daniel Berrigan (Bantam) 

Rose: A Biography of Rose Fitzgerald 
Kennedy by Gail Comeron 
(Berkley) 

The Name Above the Title by Frank 
Capra \Bantam) 

There She Is: The Life and Times of 
Miss America by Frank Deford 
(Avon) 

The Ra Expeditions by Thor 
Heyerdahl (N.A.L.) 

Madame by Patrick Higgins (Dell) 

The Gift Horse by Hildegard Knef 
(Dell) 

Yazoo by Willie Morris (Ballantine) 

Boss: Richard J. Daley of Chicago by 
Mike Royko (Pocket) 

On Instructions of My Government by 
Pierre Salinger \Dell) 

Living Well Is the Best Revenge by 

Calvin Tomkins (N.A.L.) 












Alas, how few of us have physical 
stamina and spiritual strength to don 


wet suit and mask and armed only 
with harpoon and camera join sleek 
muscied youths in exploration of 
Neptune's watery domain. But now 
slightly breathless, and on terra firma 
you may participate (at least 
vicariously) in romantic undersea 
exploits by donning HAVERDIVER 
WATCH. This remarkable Swiss trme 
piece features luminous dial, sweep 
second, lapsed time indicator, calendar, 
steel body, tropical strap, and one 
lovingly positioned jewel. We list 
HAVERDIVER at $16.95, but today— 
swept up in a tide of good fellowship 
it's just $10.95...a laughable bargain 
And that isn’t all: We'll also send 
you our color-full 64-page catalog and 
a $2 Gift Certificate. You may return 
HAVERDIVER in two weeks for full 
refund if not delighted (and still remain 
our friend). And it is guaranteed one 
year for manufacturer's defects 
(we repair or replace tree, of course, 
only charge you for postage and 
handling). So, for a reliable 
good looking watch that you don't have 
to take off in shower, bathtub, pool 
or sauna, and with which you may even 
gambo! in Neptune's realm of 
mermaid, stingray and octopus, jot 
your name, address and zip on the 
margin, send us your check for $11.95 
($10.95 plus $1.00 for postage and 
insurance—feliow Californians please 
add another $.60 for our leader in 
Sacramento) and we shall float that 
HAVERDIVER right out to you 


haverhills 


583 Washington, San Francisco 94111 


260-1 110626 
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FRANCE, LIKE LOVE 
IS BETTER THE SECOND 





AROUND. 





This is Ocho Rios 
“boonoonoonoos”: 
a feast on the beach, 
tea in a garden, 
folk singing and dancing, 
and go fly a kite. 


In Jamaican-ese, “boonoonoo- 
noos” means “fun? 

In Ocho Rios, “boonoonoonoos” 
means happenings that are fun. 

Every week. 

Every Tuesday at 4, “boonoonoo- 
noos” is high tea on a hilltop in 
Shaw Park’s lyrical gardens. 

Cakes, crumpets. And sweet 
band music. (And maybe a teatime 
two-step.) And models swishing 
about. And flowers, birds and a 
banyan tree as big as a house. 

And People to Meet. 

Thursday nights it’s a party on 
the beach at the bottom of Dunn’s 
River. Rum, calypso. 

Bare feet. And dancing on white 
sands. And supping on lobster and 
suckling pig. 

Come early. Climb the falls. 

Saturdays come to a kite féte on 
a big velvety field under a blue sky. 
(Other kids have spelling bees, we 
have kite flies. ) 

Fly. Feel like a kid. Then stay 
for a polo match and “chat? 

And “real” Jamaica. 

Sunday nights see us dance (Na- 
tional Company) or sing (Folk 
Singers) our “own thing”—not 
African, not American, but joyous- 
ly “Jamaican: 

And a spectacle. 

That’s Ocho Rios “boonoonoo- 
noos, 

Ahead: Kingston “gwans™ (goin’s 
ons), Montego Bay “bruckins™ (so- 
cial gatherings), Port Antonio “ka- 
ranapo” (calm and quiet). 

To come for our fun (and for our 
foreignness), see a travel agent or 
Jamaica Tourist Board in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Miami, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, D.C., Los 
Angeles, Toronto, Montreal. 
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SHOW BUSINESS & TELEVISION 


Talent on Approval 


The summer TV season is not whol- 
ly a faded festival of reruns. Sometimes 
the networks use it to examine talent 
on approval, testing prospects for pos- 
sible recall during the dark days of win- 
ter. The newest and brightest experi- 
ment of this type is CBS’s Melba Moore- 
Clifton Davis Show, a slick. soulful 
variety series now subbing for the Car- 
ol Burnett Show. 

Offering a combination of urbane 
musical comedy and hip ghetto humor, 
the hour-long program features two 
young black stars whose previous ex- 
posure has been mainly in New York 
theaters. Moore and Davis, offstage 


b 


CO-STARS DAVIS & MOORE 
Selling urbane soul. 


roommates for the past two years, are 
teamed up in a TV format built around 
their real life relationship. Portrayed as 
co-inhabitants of a New York brown- 
stone (separated, for propriety’s sake, 
into separate apartments), they sing and 
socialize in a roof-and-stoop setting 
with visiting guest stars who check in 
each week as temporary roomers. 

What the show lacks in lavishness 
it makes up in talent. Melba Moore, 27, 
is a former Newark schoolteacher who 
broke into show business doing back- 
ground dooo-ahhh’s on Dionne War- 
wicke and Harry Belafonte records 
Within 18 months of joining the cho- 
rus of Broadway's Hair, she became the 
show’s first black female lead 

Deep Growls. In her second Broad- 
way try, in the musical Purlie, she strut- 
ted away with the show, copping the 
1970 Tony Award for the best support- 
ing actress. At 5 ft. 4 in. and 100 Ibs., 
she is waifish, impish and has a voice 
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that can shift gears from blues to bal- 
lads, from glass-shattering high notes to 
deep-down growls in one easy swoop. 

Co-star Davis is slightly outdazzled, 
but he has his own engaging way with 
his lines and songs—which is only nat- 
ural, since he writes some of each. (One 
of his earlier songwriting efforts, Never 
Can Say Goodbye, earned a gold rec- 
ord for the Jackson Five in December.) 
One of 15 children born to a Baptist 
preacher, Davis grew up outside of Bos- 
ton, once cleaned hamburger stands for 
a living and, like Moore, got his acting 
start in a Broadway chorus. At 26, he 
is a Star of Broadway's Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. 

Comic relief is provided by a cast 
of four regulars, who make up a mot- 
ley, multiracial sampling of the build- 
ing’s tenants: an Italian con man, a 
black superintendent, a fiery Puerto Ri- 
can and a jittery white liberal. “Quite 
on!” shouted the ersatz liberal in a dem- 
onstration of solidarity with Davis in 
last week's installment. “You know,” he 
added, “I was the first to complain when 
they took Amos 'n’ Andy off the air.” 
It is a complaint likely to be echoed by 
a broader audience when the Melba 
Moore-Clifton Davis Show ends its 
scheduled five-week run on July 5 


Man with a Valise 


The scene: Los Angeles Internation- 
al Airport. Jean-Louis Trintignant, just 
arrived from Paris, waits in line at the 
immigration counter, unrecognized by 
the other passengers behind him. Cut 
to: the same location, a few days later. 
Trintignant is arriving again, only this 
time it is the opening sequence of The 
Outside Man, the new movie he has 
come to the U.S. to make, and a cam- 
era crew is filming the scene. As a 
French gunman who flies into L.A. to 
assassinate a gang boss, Trintignant says 
very little in the movie, which is just as 
well, since he barely speaks English. 
Most of his dialogue is with Ann-Mar- 
gret, as a topless dancer who shelters 
him when he is on the lam—and in such 
circumstances, who needs English? 

The difficulty of the role is what 
might have lured most actors. But Trin- 
tignant agreed to make the film first be- 
cause the director is Jacques Deray, who 
made Borsalino. “An interesting direc- 
tor will make an interesting film,” Trin- 
tignant explained to TIME Correspon- 
dent Roland Flamini (in French). “An 
actor is at best his inspired assistant. 
Second, there's the story. And only af- 
ter that do I consider the part.” His wife 
Nadine, a French director who has 
made two Trintignant pictures, says: 
“Once he has made a commitment to a 
director, he never questions him—and 
that includes me. At home we argue 
about films all the time. But on the set, 
he’s in my hands.” 


DOW DORNA® 





Though The Outside Man is Trin- 
tignant’s 53rd movie in 17 years, the 
quiet, diffident actor is relatively new 
to the luxury of Choosing his films and 
directors. Trintignant, 41, has emerged 
only in recent years as a superbly sub- 
tle technician of the screen. His taut, un- 
derstated performances have included 
such diverse characterizations as the 
driven public prosecutor in Costa- 
Gavras’ Z, the uptight Catholic in Roh- 
mer’s Ma Nuit Chez Maud and the in- 
tellectual fascist-killer in Bertolucci’s 
The Conformist. Trintignant’s acting 
style is condensed to a prodigious point 
of thrift in which complex characters 
are brought to life with extraordinary 
economy of gesture and expression. 
“The best actor in the world,” he main- 
tains, “is the one who feels the most 
and shows the least.” 

The Inner Life. Trintignant was a 
shy, 20-year-old from Nimes, in the 
south of France, when he enrolled in 
the National Film School in Paris. He 
wanted to be a director, but he took an 
acting course to gain confidence—and 
get rid of a telltale provincial accent 
The course led to a role as Brigitte Bar- 
dot’s unhappy husband in her first major 
movie, And God Created Woman. BB 
walked away with the picture, but Trin- 
tignant walked away with BB. Their 
widely publicized affair simmered for 
three years, until Trintignant got a draft 
notice. He swallowed large quantities 
of egg white in a desperate attempt to in- 
duce an albuminous condition and get 
a medical deferment, but the army in- 
ducted him anyway. 

After his discharge, Trintignant 
spent a decade in a rut, playing moon- 
ing lovers and timid husbands in a suc- 
cession of forgettable pictures (Mata 
Hari, The Game of Truth). These were 
interspersed with equally unmemorable 
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JOCK ITCH 
ISN'T SOMETHING 
REATED LIGHTLY. 


Jock Itch is a fungous infection. 47 
It can become serious. 

It can keep coming back even 
though you try all manner of 
“remedies,” from baby powder 
to petroleum jelly. 

But you can get fast relief 
with Cruex®, the spray-on medi- 
cated powder specifically made 
to fight Jock Itch. 

Cruex soothes itchy, inflamed 
skin. Cushions against further 
irritation. And absorbs per- J 


spiration (an important factor 
in the growth of Jock Itch fungi 
tinea cruris). Its medication 
directly attacks susceptible 
fungi. And because you spray 
Cruex on, you can reach into 
hard-to-get-at places and avoid the 
sting or burn of rubbing, dab- 
bing, or smearing. So fight 
Jock Itch seriously (and help keep 
it from recurring) with cooling, 
soothing Cruex. Guaranteed to 
work or your money back. 


CRUEX. THE MEDICATED SPRAY 
SPECIALLY FORMULATED TO FIGHT JOCK ITCH. 


on Pennwalt Corporation © PHARMACRAFT 


©1972 Pharmacra 
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SHOW BUSINESS & TELEVISION 


Paris stage performances, including an 
attempt at Hamlet that was tragic in 
more ways than one 

Trintignant’s breakthrough came in 
1966 with A Man and a Woman, The 
low-key love story was tailor-made to 
his personality by his friend, Director 
Claude Lelouch, and filmed without a 
script in four weeks. Offers began pour- 
ing in, but Trintignant had had enough 
of romantic parts. “Love scenes em- 
barrass me.” he says. “I’m not an ex- 
hibitionist.” He now prefers political 
films that share his left-wing viewpoint 
(the most recent: The Assassination, 
based on the Ben Barka affair in France) 
and bad-guy roles “to counteract my 
own good nature.” Costa-Gavras calls 
him “the only star who'll make films 
he likes even if those films can ruin 
his career.” 

Trintignant uses several devices for 
cultivating the “inner life” that is the 
key to his characterizations. To bring 
out his bad side, he plays poker—“an 
evil game. If you want to win you have 
to be vicious.” To heighten his percep- 
tion, he has delved into drugs, fasted 
and conducted sexual experiments with 
his wife. To sharpen his powers of con- 
centration, he races his Formula V car. 
Dominique Sanda, his co-star in The 
Conformist, describes him as “an eye 
that listens attentively.” Says Trinti- 
gnant: “I wake up in the morning and 
think, ‘How would my character wash 
his teeth?’ I build up a valise of ideas 
about him.” With that valise, Trinti- 
gnant never travels light 


News on the Home Front 


The two new anchor men on the 
KABC-TV news in Los Angeles were so 
charming that more than 10,000 letters 
came in—most of them saying things 
like “Please send me John Schubeck in 
a plain brown wrapper.” Impressed, the 
station decided to do virtually that. It 
ran a contest, with the prize being not 
only Schubeck but also Fellow News- 
caster Joseph Benti, a staff of techni- 
cians, a truckload of cameras and ca- 
bles, and all the paraphernalia needed 
to deliver a newscast straight from the 
winner's own home 

Winner Linda Jensen, 17, may have 
been luckier than the rest of KABC 
TV's audience. With the entire six- 
member Jensen family and a five-man 
news team squeezed onto two sofas, 
the personable Schubeck and Benti last 
week introduced their hosts, then gave 
the news from the Jensen living room 
The weather report originated from the 
kitchen area, and the sports from the 
dining room between mouthfuls of gar- 
banzos and over the noise of firecrack- 
ers being set off outside by envious 
neighbors. Said Commentator Ralph 
Story, taking an oblique crack at the 
errant aim of newspaper delivery boys 
“It's a pleasure to deliver the news 
right to the Jensens’ door, instead of 
in the bushes where they usually re- 
ceive it.” 
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And new 
Sprint colors! 


There's a new Mustang 
option package at your Ford 
dealer's that just may be the 
ultimate in personal sporty 
Style. 
| The Sprint color scheme 
is classic white with bold 
x blue panels, red pin- 

striping, color-matehed 
interior. You also get 
dual racing mirrors, 
white sidewall tires, 
and red, white and 
blue bodyside 
insignia. 

Combine that with 
Mustang's independent front 
suspension, floor-mounted 
Stick shift, bucket Seats, and 
panoramic instrument panel 
—and you're in for a beautiful 
driving experience. Inside 
and out. 

Mag wheels, raised white 
letter tires and competition f P 
suspension are also available. _ 

Puta little Sprint in your life! 






1972 Ford Mustang il 


shown with. SprintDecor Option. i 








lt must be hard fo 
make a whiskey 
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Plenty of distillers tried to match that one-of-a-kind This can take years. And dollars. By the million. Even 


soft taste of Calvert Extra. Because sipping this soft _ then, if they don't know what we know about making 
tasting whiskey is a very popular American pastime. Soft Whiskey, they don't stand a chance. 

They have their work cut out. They'll have to try, as But forget about how hard 86 proof Calvert Extra is 
we did, endless variations in distilling formulas. to make. Just think of how soft it is to taste. 


CALVERT EXTRA. THE SOFT WHISKEY. 


IN NEUTRAL SPIRITS ©1972 CALVERT DIST. CO., LOUISVILLE, KY 


BLENDED WHISKEY © 86 PROOF « € 





